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ALI industries, hotels,and even the schools, are let to contract- 
ors. The adult teachers have no authority whatever, cannot 
punish for failure in lessons; they are simply advisors and attend- 
ants. Some enterprising citizen, for example, will take a con- 
tract to prepare a history of the War of the Revolution at a 
certain sum of money. The history must be accurate in all 
points, grammatically and legibly written, and bound for pres- 
ervation. The contractor is fined on all defects in his work. 
He hires assistants and divides the field according to the capa- 
cities of his employés. The little company engaged on this 
particular work then ransack all the books, magazines, and 
cyclopedias to be found in the library of the Republic. And so 
this one contract becomes a school in history, reading, writing, 
punctuation, and self-reliant research. Similar methods are 
followed in all the branches. The bank cashier lets contracts 
for sums in arithmetic based on his dealings with customers. 
Maps and surveys are bargained for, and the entire range of 
learning is reduced to a mercantile basis. Asa result the out- 
side visitor is amazed both at the fund of knowledge gained by 
the youngsters and the bombardment of questions aimed at him 
concerning all the subjects which they are studying. The 
motive of all this is, first, the necessity of earning wages for food 
and shelter, and, second, the desire to excel and become an 
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authority on some subject. Such excellence is closely bound up 
with pecuniary advancement. One boy fond of study, having 
borrowed all he could and being pressed by his creditors, 
announced a course of three lectures on ‘ Moses,” ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,” and “Tompkins 
County.” The proceeds paid 
his debts and gave him leisure 
for another season. Another 
boy who had collected animals, 
plants, and stones from the 
neighborhood, and had vainly 
tried to interest his fellow-cit- 
izens in this branch of inquiry, 
finally advertised a dime mu- 
scum. At the hour appointed 
a line of two hundred citizens, 
each with his dime, was waiting 
at the door. They marched 


through the museum, examined 


the very specimens they had 


CARPENTER SHOP 


spurned, and voted the show a 
success. Mtherboys have given stereopticon lectures, concerts, and 
athletic exhibitions. Many examples might be given, showing the 
marked individuality of this system of education. The law is the 
chief road toeminence. Boys who in New York are dodging the 
police are here in the corners studying the statutes of New York, 
codes of procedure, or Reed’s parliamentary rules. In the first 
two vears there was a large amount of civil litigation, and the 
lawyers made good fees. Gradually, however, the citizens dis- 
covered that the court’s awards were so light and the legal 
expenses so heavy that in 1897 there were few civil suits. The 
richest boy in 1897 was the most successful lawyer, who left in 
the fall with an accumulation of $53. His practice was wholly 
in the defense against criminal charges. The district attorney, 
elected by popular vote, receives a salary. 

rhe industrial classes in carpentering, farming, and so on, are 
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all conducted by boy contractors with the advice of skilled 
mechanics. Mr. George, however, is acting as his own con- 
tractor in the building of a model cottage now under construc- 
tion. Wages here are the same as in the schools. Certain boys 
on their own responsibility have 
set up a barber shop, shoe shop, 
and tailor shop. Others have 
gone into retail merchandizing 
of a!l kinds. Out of this grew 
the tariff contest. 

The legislature in 1895 had 


vo 


granted the privilege to 
out of bounds,” to citizens who 


could pay a license fee of $5. 
In 1897 this was repealed, and a BUILDERS 
commission was created to grant 

passes for each day, on examination based on fitness and a record 
of industry for the day. In either case these boys brought in 
apples, candies, and other products which they had bought or 
begged from the neighborhood, and sold them to citizens. A 
few of this class of speculators became wealthy. The local 
dealers, who purchased 
their supplies from the govern- 
ment, protested. The agitation 
became popular, the legislature 
listened, and a 35 per cent. 
tariff was levied on all imports. 
As the citizens were nearly all 
Tammany democrats, the infer- 
ence is that a condition and not 


a theory confronted them. 


SEWER DIGGING 


The Republic has had its 
trusts and monopolies. In 1896 a senator and his partner 
secured contracts for the three hotels Delmonico’s, patron- 
ized by aristocrats, where meals were twenty-five cents, and 
Sherry’s and the Cortland, where meals were ten cents. They 
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doubled the charges. Then followed an uproar, and a candi- 
date arose among the masses in contest for the senator's seat at 
the ensuing election. His platform had one plank — down with 
the trust. The senator foresaw the outcome and dissolved 
the trust after one meal. Woman's 


suffrage has had varying fortunes. 
The girls in 1895, early in the 
season, mildly agitated for the 
ballot The legislature without 
much discussion granted it. Then 
a young politician, a smooth 
‘ladies’ man,” persuaded the girls 
that voting was unladylike. The 
girls actually petitioned the presi- 
dent to veto the bill. He did so. 


Soon, how ever, the boys assessed a new 


THE PIGGERY 


tax for a certain project, of which the 
girls were to pay one-half. The girls, being only one-fourth of 
the population, felt the pressure, but had no voice in controlling 
it. They now petitioned again for the ballot. After a warm 
discussion, it was granted by a succeeding legislature. When 
the amendments to the state laws were abrogated, July 1, 1896, 
this one went with the others; but the legislature reénacted it, 
and a girl sat in the senate during that summer. The abroga- 
tion of 1897, on the other hand, found the large number of 
disqualified summer citizens already mentioned; and these, 
knowing that the girls would vote with the conservative 
‘‘residents’”’ party, prevented the reénactment of the suffrage 
law. The defenseless position of the girls in legislation in 
1897 places them also at a disadvantage in the courts and in 
appointments to responsible positions. They claim that they 
are generally persecuted. And their claim seems sound, for 
they do not have fathers, brothers, and husbands to repre- 
sent. them in voting, as do the women of the larger republic. 


The rage with which I heard a girl denounce the police, the 
judge, and the boy who paid her fine to keep her out of jail, 
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revealed the sense of injustice always ready to burst into 
expression, 
The treatment of criminals in the Republic sometimes meets 


with that maudlin sympathy from outsiders characteristic of 


SEWING CLASS 

prison sentiment in other quarters. It seems cruel for boys to 
condemn their fellows to stripes (bed-ticking), to bars and 
bread and water, to ten hours’ hard work every day, and to 
terms as long asa month. But we must remember that these 
c boys are hard cases. Over half of the winter residents have 
been convicted of crime, some have served in prisons, and two 
or three are now under suspended sentence. Then, too, they 
have trial by jury of their peers; and Mr. George says that he 
does not remember a case where the sentence has not been 
conscientiously just. The longest sentence yet imposed—one 
month —was for a crime, sodomy, which the law of the state 

é places as high as twenty years. 
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A study of the boys who have been on the ground a year or 
more will remove any hasty sympathy. In the majority of cases 
those who now are of the highest character were the most invet- 
erate convicts during their early citizenship. When they first 
came they boasted of their 
crimes, but the citizens, instead 
of adoring them in proportion 
to their villainy, as is the well- 
known sentiment in prisons and 
among the craft in general, 
were shy of them, and those 
who had money held on to their 
pocketbooks. Now these same 


boys are keenly sensitive over 


their past record, are chagrined 


at any reference to it; and their 


sensitiveness is honorably re- 


JAIL CORRIDOR 


spected by all. To be judged 
by one’s peers goes to the very heart of the moral being. There 
is none of that glory in it which sustains the culprit in the face 
of the ordinary police and courts. / The Junior Republic is the 
only agency that has, as yet, been able to reach that most per- 
sonal and deadly of all the vices that have thus far confounded 
the managers of prisons, reformatories, orphans’ homes, and 
schools, namely, masturbation. The boys took this matter in 
hand themselves without any suggestion from Mr. George. A 
bill was carried through the legislature making it a crime and 
prescribing punishment. The law-makers reasoned that such a 
culprit was an injury, not only to himself, but to the Republic. 
The first arrest and conviction on this charge so humiliated the 
criminal in his own estimation that within twenty minutes after 
being locked up he had torn a sheet in strips and hanged him- 
self by the neck to a rafter, Only the outcry of other prisoners 
and the quick action of the jailer saved his life. The solemn 
effect of this tragic event on all the citizens has continued per- 


manently, and only the very newest arrivals are ever arrestec 
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for a like offense. Many boys who had been addicted to the 
> practice have been completely cured, and have become energetic 
and promising citizens. Any social arrangement which can thus 
reach the inmost springs of moral character, where famous 
reformatories have confessedly 
failed, certainly contains pow- 
erful agencies for good. 

Of course there are wice 
differences in the susceptibility 
and educability of those who 
come to the Republic. The 
most hopeless cases are those 
who come from the orphans’ 
homes. These show the me- 
chanical, unimpressionable 
limpness of the de-individual- 


ized, institutional product. They 


are indeed pitiful, compared 
with the rushing vigor of the CHARLEY AND HIS GUARDIAN 
other citizens. The most hope- 

ful cases are the leaders of the gangs of toughs, the despair 
of the city police. Their crimes are more often the natural 
expression in their environment of their love of adventure and 
excitement. Given the avenues and ambitions of the Republic, 


and they become the ablest chiefs of police, lawyers, students, 


and workers. Such boys have already faken high rank in 
schools and business outside the Republic, and several of them 
are preparing for college courses. 

The legal age of citizens is twelve to twenty-one years. A 
little fellow nine years of age was sent down from Syracuse, 


through the efforts of the present writer, on parole from a 


reform school whither he had been sentenced on five charges 
of arson and two of burglary. He was too young for citizen- 
ship. One of the boys had some time before suggested: ‘I tell 

you wot Mr: George the trouble here is that the boys don't have 
?- anyting to love and care fur. I tink every feller ought ter be 
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compelled to adopt a cat.” This suggestion was now trans- 
ferred to Charley. A foster parent was found in a boy of 
eighteen, who had served two years in a state prison for horse- 
stealing. His theory of parentage was the disciplinary one, 
and in applying the rod Charley 
was filled with homesickness 
and ran away. This was what 
the police of Syracuse said of 
course would happen, for Char- 
ley was plainly a born criminal. 
After two weeks he was cap- 
tured. This time a new foster 


parent thirteen years old, the 


boy who had suggested the 


POLICE COURT 


adoption of cats, was secured. 
He took Charley to his room. “Charley,” he said, “1 love 
you. You have beena bad boy. But I want to make a man 
of you. We will pray for help.” And down on their knees 
they began their mutual obligations. Six months later Charley 
was leading the prayer meeting, and is today the best loved and 
hardest working, chubby, red-headed urchin in the Republic. 

It is sometimes questioned whether the strong emphasis in 
the Republic on money-getting may not induce self-aggrandize- 
ment and those very qualities of selfishness which reformatory 
work should overcome. There have, indeed, been symptoms of 
this result, especially in the summer of 1896. Well-to-do cit- 
izens, being elected to the legislature, successfully obstructed 
income taxes and taxes on savings, but imposed heavy poll taxes. 
Instead of providing by taxes for the payment of the public debt 
(incurred through a decision of the court against the government 
awarding $200 to contractors for violation of contract), they con- 
tinued the debt at 6 per cent. a week to their own advantage as 
creditors. Later, however, the boys discovered in a text-book 
on public finance the device of the sinking fund, and by adopting 
this means the debt was paid off in thirty weeks. Mention has 


already been made of the excessive speculations and sudden 
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riches of the millionaires during the period of fluctuating cur- 


rency. This had so demoralizing an effect that in 1897, as 


already shown, the democratic 
features of citizen enterprise 
were abandoned in part, and the 
industries were monopolized by 
Mr. George himself as a suc- 
cessful means for obviating 
such evils. 

While such was the case on 
the one hand, there was on the 
other hand a marked develop- 
ment of a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the good character 
and the personal welfare of 
each other. The citizens, being 
individually responsible for the 


government, are not willing, as 


CHIEF OF POLICE 


in ordinary institutions, to leave the moral training and personal 


integrity of their fellows to the adult management. The officials, 


THE KEEPER 


by virtue of their office, have 
this responsibility brought 
directly home to them, and 
their knowledge of their fel- 
lows makes their methods 
keenly discriminating. An 
adult chief of police had 
vainly struggled with the prob- 
lem of vermin. When a boy 
was appointed, he drew up the 
thirteen policemen in line and 
said: ‘* The first feller I find 
with a louse on him, I'll fine 


him ten cents a louse, see.’’ The vermin disappeared. What is 


true of vermin ts true of all other personal evils, physical and 


moral, with which the officials are required to deal. 
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The same is true of citizens. The dignity of citizenship is 
here a pervasive fact. A visitor who was being shown the 


grounds by a young citizen said: ‘‘] suppose you are very proud 


OFFICERS OF THE BATTALION 


of your institution.” ‘Institution, ma’am, I'll have you know 
this is not an institution — this is a republic.” 

It is difficult for anyone trained in the traditional charity, no 
matter how enthusiastic his support of the Republic, to enter fully 
into its spirit. One of the helpers, a woman of sincerest devotion 
and popularity among the citizens, who, like the others, served gra- 
tuitously, was frequently shocked by their independence towards 
the helpers, and even Mr. George himseif. She called it inso- 
lence, whereas it was only the equality of common citizenship, 
for Mr. George submits himself consistently to all their laws 
and their business methods. On one occasion, after witnessing 
a peculiarly trying expression of this independence, this woman 


upbraided a girl in the true spirit of the extant charity: ‘“ You 
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are utterly ungrateful; you do not appreciate a particle of all 
that is being done for you. You do not seem to realize that 
everything you get here is given to you. You ought to show 
some gratitude.”’ Is that so?”’ 
said the girl, “Why, I thought 
we were earning our living,” 
and the cruel insistence on her 
pauperism crushed the girl's 
heart, and in tears she sought 
consolation from Mr. George. 
This is the noble distinction of 
the Republic that it has no 


place for that current charity 
which makes of the recipients wee AbE We? 

fawning paupers or dogged 

criminals, and of the givers complacent philanthropists. It is 
in truth a republic, and this is the secret of its manliness and 
strong sense of mutual responsibility. 

The spirit of the Republic is condensed in its slogan, com- 
posed by the boys, and yelled with fervor : 

‘‘Sszz! Boom! Hear Ye This! ! 
Down with the boss ; down with the tramp; 
Down with the pauper; down with the scamp. 
Up with the freeman; up with the wise ; 
Up with the thrifty; on to the prize. 
Who are we? Why- We- are-the CITIZENS of the G. J. R. 
We love our land and we would die 
To keep Old Glory in the sky.” 

Though Mr. George is a devoted Christian and a Methodist 
with missionary zeal, yet church and state are clearly separated. 
The boys and girls themselves organized a voluntary prayer meet- 
ing, and the funds collected were devoted to the poor. When 
the evils of pauperism came to be appreciated, this disposition 
was abandoned, and a citizen missionary was employed to engage 
in work among the others. The prayer meetings would serve as 


models for many churches. The contributions for religious work 
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are large. Boys often pay the fines of those who have been 
severely mulcted, and even the greediest speculators have J 
shown yvenerous traits in befriending others. 
It is especially in the relations between the sexes that the 
ee good results of this feeling of 
citizenship and mutual respon- 
| sibility come strongly into play. 
It may be said that girls here 4 
are safer than on the streets 
or under their mothers’ con- 
trol, where they are not kept 


closely athome. Several cases 


have occurred where girls with 


AWKWARD SQUAD 


bad records have, on their first 
arrival, made overtures to boys of similarly low and weak 
character. Immediately the better class of girls have seen 
the situation, and, without suggestion from the management, 
have taken it upon themselves to make friends of the newcom- 
ers and to stay by them until the general public opinion of the 
community had taken strong enough hold to make them self- 
reliant. I have myself seen the transformation thus wrought 
within a year upon a peculiarly wayward girl of this type, who 
had been expelled from an institution solely for girls, on 
account of surreptitious escapades with boys. She is now one 
of the finest characters in the Republic. Another girl said 
to a woman visitor: ‘‘My ambition is to have the same influ- 


ence for good over the girls that Jakey (the president) has over 


the boy 

Here in the Republic there is no glamour of poetry over the 4 
opposite sex. The frailties and meannesses of all are too well 
known. Poetry must be blind to such. The boys, to be sure, | 


are at the “*woman-hating”’ period of life. They either ignore 
the girls or respect them. Taken altogether, the community 
seems to contain within itselfa sufficient number of individuals 
of upright life, and enough consciousness of responsibility for 


others to make the relations between boys and girls more sensi- 


al 
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ble and straightforward than could possibly be the case under 
the ordinary management by adults. 
: It is sometimes objected that the prominence given to the 


police, to courts and litigation, in the Republic will have evil 


BASEBALL NINE 


tendencies ; that among the class of people from whom the 
children come these are already too prominent, and are the 
means for increasing petty spites and neighborhood dissensions. 
Such may, indeed, have been at first the case, but I have men- 
tioned above the decrease in civil litigation, owing to the expe- 
rienced costliness of the proceedings. As for criminal cases, 
the fact that in 1896 the police force numbered fourteen, while 
in 1897 the number was only two, indicates a falling off in 


crime. Without doubt arrests are made through spite and 
retaliation on the part of the prosecuting witnesses. I have seen 
such on the ground, and have heard charges of others. But 
that the spite and retaliation would be lessened through the 
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abolition of the boy police and judiciary, and the substitution of 
adult administration, by no means follows. The alternative is 
between orderly, law-abiding settlement of disputes through 
what is essentially arbitration, and disorderly settlement through 
fights and “gangs.’’ Resist- 
ance to an officer is punished 
as heavily as other offenses. 
But officers are amenable to 
the courts for abuse of power. 
The chief of police who first 
organized the force and held 
office for two years with high- 
est efficiency was at last re- 
moved by the commissioners 
on his first offense of striking 
a boy whom he was trying to 
arrest. I have seen a couple 
of cases where a citizen who, 
being unjustly assaulted, took 


the Faustrecht into his own 


THE PRESIDENT hands, was as severely fined by 
the courts as the original 
offender. Here the youngsters apprehend the inside rationale 
of police, courts, and law, namely, the protection of the com- 
munity. There is no honor in being condemned by a jury of 
one’s peers. In more than half the cases the culprit pleads 
guilty, and the fine is imposed by the judge without trial. The 
entire administration of justice is such a matter of fact and so 
remote from the city police court that it is difficult to see how 
anything but a true sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
citizenship can be fostered by it. 

The Republic is as yet plainly in the experimental stage. It 
has by no means been reduced to a system so that it could be 
put in operation anywhere by anybody and then be left to work 
itself. The experience of Mr. George with adult helpers has 
convinced him that not more than one or two of all who have 
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been with him would be able successfully to conduct a republic 
On the other hand, he would be willing to place any one of a 
dozen of the older boys themselves at the head of independent 
colonies. The secret of success is a masterly non-interference. 


When matters go wrong, when fights 


5 


and brawls are rampant, when in- 
justice is done, the adult is eager 
to descend like a dramatic deus 
ex machina and set things right. 
But the spirit of democratic gov- 
ernment insists that the citizens 
must learn from their own fail- 
ures, and, further, that individuals 
must occasionally suffer from 
wrongs done by the community of 
which they personally are guiltless. In 
this alone is the vitality of growth MIXING MORTAR 

and improvement. That the Junior 

Republic will develop rationaliy and soundly no one can doubt 
who studies it carefully on the ground. The plans now under 
way provide for cottages accommodating ten or fifteen citizens, 
instead of the existing large barracks and tents. Thus the 
individual will be more clearly separated from the mass. These 
cottages are each to have an adult housekeeper, but citizens 
organized as a business corporation in each will be independent 
of other cottages, will own and cultivate their separate tracts of 
land, provide their own table, and so on. 

The Republic is legally incorporated under a board of trustees, 
and it is purposed that new “states’’ be organized in other parts 
of the country under the general supervision of Mr. George. 
Property worth a half million dollars in Pennsylvania is already 
placed at the disposal of the trustees for the purpose. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. George will not be drawn away from his 
Freeville experiment, for here is a truly growing organism capable 


of manifold development, and as it continues to be shaped under 


his guidance, it will reveal new devices and suggestions which 
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can then be readily applied in institutions, schools, and republics L 
throughout the land. 
Joun R. Commons. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. ? 
i 


A MINOR—1o YEARS OF AGE 
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STUDIES IN POLITICAL AREAS. II: 


INTELLECTUAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF LARGE 
AREAS. 


THE spaces into which we must fit our political ideas and 
plans are measured by the general space in which we live 
Therefore we find special conceptions on a large scale and on a 
small; and it is to be observed in the individual as in the nation 
that these ideas expand or contract with the environing space 
without regard to the general law of the growth of political 
areas with civilization. A great territory invites to bold expan- 
sion; a small one engenders a faint-hearted huddling of the 
population. The range of the inward as of the outward vision 
is capable of being increased in every individual ; and while he 
gauges the extent of his geographical space by his freedom of 
movement and his right to enjoy it, he shapes accordingly his 
ideas and habits: and so as a whole does a people. We see the 
statesman who is animated in his transactions by the spirit of 
his nation, measuring all claims for territory by the same standard 
by which the farmer lays out his fields. The Dalrymple farm 
near Fargo, Dakota, is just as characteristically American as the 
three and a half million square miles area of the United States. 
The political territory which has thus been acquired can be 
broken up again, but the idea of its greatness endures, often to 
be brought down after centuries from the realm of political 
ideals and planted again in the awakened political consciousness 
as a new territorial conception, and so to bear frit, as in the 
recent history of Germany and Italy. 

Geographical space in general, not a particular region, is 
estimated according to the power which must be expended for 
its conquest; and this power, in turn, is measured in terms of 


* Translated by ELLEN C, SEMPLE. 
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this space, and will always grow with the expansion of the same 
from age to age. When Clausewitz, in his Campaign of 1812 in 
Russta, says: ‘‘The idea prevalent in Berlin was that Napoleon 
must founder on the great size of the Russian empire,’’* or 
when Ralph Waldo Emerson, the New England sage, says, in 
regard tothe United States of America, that it is particularly easy 
tor their people ‘to originate the broadest views,” the fundamen- 
tal thought in such expressions is this space, which passes over 
into the spirit of the people, lending it wings or making it craw! 
In this sense space is a political force, and not, as otherwise 
understood, merely a vehicle of political forces. In every 
great general or ruler we find a largeness of spacial conceptions 
often far ahead of his time, such as is quite familiar to us in the 
plans of an Alexander, a Cesar, a Charles the Great, or Napoleon. 
The quality that transforms the hero into the statesman is the 
insight into what is spacially possible ; but the discoverer becomes 
famous by proving the reality of that which had been deemed 
spacially impossible. And the discerning historian detects behind 
the events themselves the glimmer of their spacial conditions, 
and these he brings out to our view. 

Roads, the implements of war in this conquest of space, 
constitute one of the titles to fame of great rulers; these have 
been always builders of highways, canals, and bridges. The 
importance of the shortest routes_of communication over a great 
territory has been first recognized by the prince and general, 
certainly not by the merchant who passively adapts himself to 
the given conditions. Not the Russian tradesman, but the Czar 
Nicholas I, connected St. Petersburg and Moscow by the rec 
tilinear road which has been so often ridiculed, but is in such a 
high degree statesmanlike. However much an expanding trade, 
with its peaceful methods, may have contributed to the exten- 
sion of the commercial field, still war has ever been a great 
school for the faculty of mastering space. When generals gain 
the greatest results by unexpected marches, we see in such an 
achievement not merely a physical exploit, but a purely intellec- 


' Posthumous Works of General Karl von Clausewitz, Vol. VU, p. 28 
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tual clement of superior spacial conception. This gain has often 
been lost, but in the case of Alexander and Cesar it was pre- 
served to the posterity, whose horizon it broadened. Again and 
again in history the fact is made evident that every larger land 
presents greater problems, and that he triumphs who finds the 
solution for them. Summed up, they mean a struggle for room, 
whereby the conception of space continually grows. In our 
century, North America has taught even greater lessons in the 
conduct of war than has Russia. In the Civil War the necessity 
impressed itself on both sides of making use of railroads and 
telegraphs in an unprecedented degree, of overcoming the wide 
distances with ever larger masses of cavalry, and even of return- 
ing to the old institution of ;winter quarters. Significant is the 
fact that the Confederate armies of the Southwest often con 
sisted in half of mounted troops. 

The school of space is slow. Every nation must be educated 
from smaller to larger spacial ideas, and this ever anew, for a 
lapse from the one stage into the other constantly reoccurs. 
National decay is in every instance the result of a deteriorated 
conception of space. The vacillating policy and inadequate 
military methods of the Romans in the first Punic war indicate 
the progress of the young state from a doubtful to a sure terri 
torial dominion, destined to be led as she was by the guiding 
hand of historical events by way of Sicily to Libya, and thence 
to Iberia. Many a territorial conquest of the young Rome was 
forced upon her; and only her undesigned supremacy over the 
lands of the Mediterranean led to her final control of that which, 
in a political sense, constituted the world. The still unsubdued 
regions to the north and east were, according to Mediterranean 
ideas, a dangerously big country; but even then one of the 
weapons with which Rome conquered Greece was its superior 
capacity for territorial control. It is very interesting to follow 
the changes in spacial conception from lands of such clearly 
defined boundaries as Sicily and the Iberian peninsula. In the 
eyes of Rome they had already become comparatively small ; 
measured by the standard of the Middle Ages, they were as 
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large as they had formerly seemed to Carthage ; now they are 
again ordinary provinces and medium states. 

The school of space is made easier by the fact that a grow- 
ing state of the same dimensions as one whose territorial devel- 
opment is arrested will, nevertheless, always seem greater; for a 
part of its future greatness is added, in the sight of our mind’s 
eye, to that which we actually behold and comprehend. The 
possibility of growth magnifies the image of the expanding state, 
for never is it seen with sharply defined outlines, but stretching 
out from its hopeful present indefinitely into the future. 

Finally, we must not forget the effects of space which have 
to do only with relative extent. Contracted mountain districts 
lend a feeling of nearness to nature to their inhabitants, so far 
as these do not huddle together in the valleys. In contrast to 
the townsman, the countryman enjoys the possibility of a more 
free development of his personaiity, since he has more room 
and comes less often into contact with his fellow-men. The his- 
toric characteristics of the German forest folk, of the agricul- 
tural village community, and the city-state, have a certain con- 
nection with the wider or narrower area at the disposal of the 
clan and the individual.’ 

The capacity for territorial conquest, which forms one element 
or in ‘‘a talent for organization,” 


in “the qualities of a ruler, 
must meet a similar endowment in the people, if it is to lead to 
an enduring extension of political area. The combination of 
ability for far-reaching territorial dominion on the part of indi- 
viduals, with activity and adaptability in the masses, attains the 
greatest results. From it the historical achievements of a peo- 
ple derive both a certain swing and permanence, as was formerly 
shown by the German colonization in what forms today the 
northeast of Germany, and later by the Anglo-Saxon settlements 
in North America and Australia. As the territory has grown, 
this combination has come to be a system, whose methods and 


*Von Wietersheim traces the contrast between the Roman government and the 
German clan-community back to the narrow and broad territories from which they 
were respectively sprung. Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung, Vol. I, p. 347. 
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aims are shown with unusual clearness by the history of the 
United States. There we see the expansive policy of the state, 
not merely supported, but also prepared for, by the bold advance 
and spread of farmer and merchant, as well as of discoverer 
and soldier. The spirit of expansion goes through the whole 
people, who, as they spread industrially, clear the way for polit- 
ical extension. This combination became historic when the 
economic system peculiar to the southern plantations, with their 
ever-growing demands for fresh territories, stamped upon the : 
policy of the United States the expansive tendency which rap- 
idly, one after the other, drew into its political control the Mis- 
sissippi basin, Texas, and the whole West as far as the Pacific 
Ocean, and, except for the rupture with the northern states, 
would have pushed still farther south towards Central America 
and the West Indies. Here the political expansion went far in 
advance of the industrial. But, if today we see European 
statesmen inclined to look upon the Pan-American schemes of 
the North American as political phantasies, on the other hand 
we must consider the growing economic influence of the citizens 
of the United States, especially in Cuba and Mexico. He who 
takes cognizance of this situation and preparation does not get 
an impression of something chimerical, but much rather calls to 
mind how the colonial policy of the Germanic races in particular 
has always possessed a certain character of health and endur- 
ance, just because it advanced on soil industrially prepared, or 
went hand in hand with industrial expansion, never forgetting 
‘‘the immense size of the physical problem.” From this point 
of view greater significance is to be attached to the railroad 
lines of northern Mexico, built with North American capital, to the 
mining and industrial investments of the North Americans there, 
and to the Panama and Andes lines. We think we see in them 
the veins through which political influence finds its way. A 
similar cause explains the success of the Chinese in welding to 
their old empire, which was the smaller, the lands of Mongolia 
and Manchuria, with an area nine times that of Germany. It 
was the slow, thorough work of these smallest forces, politically 
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directed and protected, which conquered with the plow these 
2,170,000 square miles, and took such deep root there that 
France since 1883 has been attacking them in Tongking in vain. 

To the historians of Roman, German, and English expansion 
an air of health seems to breathe through those times when 
political policy stood in close connection with the labor of the 
people; but they are often unable to give any explanation of its 
nature. The element of health lay just in this connection. 
Whenever we see industrial expansion proceeding upon a soil 
where it immediately leads to political results also, as is still the 
case in America today, there we first recognize the causes of so 
many barriers and restrictions in Europe, where history has 
become a crowding process and where industrial interests and 
politics must be scrupulously held apart. In a similar way we 
see the statesmen and geographers of Europe trying, in non- 
European questions, to get rid of the small conceptions which 
Europe inspires. Sir J. Strachey, in his lectures on “India” 
(1888), designed for the use of practical politicians, empha- 
sizes again and again the necessity of conceiving India as a 
world in itself, between whose countries and peoples a greater 
difference obtains than between those of Europe. 

It is very instructive to compare the history of the German 
races in North America with that of the two great Latin colonial 
powers, Spain and France, whose settlements have been almost 
everywhere separated from the former. Spain sent out enough 
bold and industrious colonists, who rapidly spread out to Cali- 
fornia and to the La Plata; but the political organization which it 
gave to these lands was never adequate to the needs of young 
communities widely scattered and living under entirely different 
conditions. The federative movement which broke out at the 
beginning of this century is clearly the necessary rebound from 
the absurdity of dividing a mammoth empire, which extended 
through one hundred degrees of latitude, into three sub-king- 
doms— Peru, Mexico, and New Granada, which was not added 
till the eighteenth century. France, on the other hand, showed 
a profound understanding for the organization of a truly con- 
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tinental power according to the geographic conditions; but sh« 
lacked the colonists with which to carry out completely her 
beautiful plan of connecting the river basins of the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi through the inland sea of the great lakes.’ 

An energetic people quickly spreads over a wide territory, 
seeking out first the places with highly favorable conditions and 
using most rapidly those advantages which are most accessible 
Something of the power which is employed to overcome the 
distances is applied to the industrial undertakings, which in turn 
derive therefrom a greater degree of activity. The general 
advantageous conditions for production and trade, with their 
large profits and big wages, are still more stimulating in their 
effect. The resources of the new soil are ruthlessly exploited. 
Superficially and monotonously, cultivation and exhaustion fol- 
low, and in field, forest, and mine quickly degenerate into the 
most wasteful exploitation. All the early processes of produc- 
tion in North America are those of a landowner who, with little 
labor, works an immense area for quick, high returns. In Russia, 
as in North America and Australia, therefore, we see the same 
phenomenon: every new branch of production after a few years 
falls into a crisis as a result of feverish over-production in “ the 
hot-house air of colonial enterprise.’’ And in these countries, 
as in all similar regions, we hear the demand for more routes of 
communication, because the exploitation of the ground spreads 
more rapidly than the highways and railroads, and it tries to 
find markets for its redundant products. Finally it wants more 
ground when that which is available will no longer yield enough 
with the superficial methods of cultivation employed; that is, it 
seeks political expansion. In this light, the question of the 
agricultural competition of North America with Europe is essen- 
tially a question of space. Max Sering says that one of the 
chief tasks of his report on the agricultural competition of North 


'“ Throughout their effort in North America the French showed a capacity 
for understanding the great questions of political geography .... They seemed 
to have understood the possibilities of the Mississippi valley a century and a half 
before the English began to understand them.” U.S. SHALER, in the introduction to 


Vol. IV, of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, p. xxiii 
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America is ‘‘to show how much room in North America is still 
available for colonization, and under what conditions the culti- L 
vated area can be still farther extended.”* And in North 
America itself the question how much farming and pasture land 
can be reclaimed by artificial irrigation from the prairies of the 
arid West is just as vital as fifty years ago was the question of 
the acquisition of new territories to replace the Virginia and 
Carolina tobacco and cotton fields which had become too small 
and to a certain extent exhausted. Irrigation and immigration 
are two nearly related problems of the North America of today. 

When set to the task of filling and using a wide territory, a : 
people transforms itself into a great industrial organism of i 
exploitation, and in all the outward forms of its national life can | 
be detected the influence of this economic ideal. Someone has | / 


said of the North Americans that only religion and business 
share with one another in the interests of the people.* An |? 
economic kernel crops out in all political questions. Even the i 
profoundly agitating conflict between the free and slave states 
was, in the last analysis, made inadjustable by the parallel 4 
antagonism between the industrial, and commercial northern : 
states, and the plantation states of the South, who were for ' 
free trade. In the work of cultivation the impulse towards 
expansion is the great power-wheel whose force is communi- : 
cated to all activities of life, drawing these along with it in its 
train. It is constantly trying to make politics subservient to 
itself, and this latter tendency particularly, working after the 
manner of world-powers, is always a menace to states of medium 


size. 

* Die landwirthschaftliche Konkurrenz Nordamerthas in Gegenwart und Zukunft, 
p- 62. 1887. 

*The same thing is true of Australia. “The politics of Queensland are so 
essentially the product of the development of its natural wealth that it is impossible 
to speak of them without beforehand describing the country. With few exceptions 
the best men of the colony are employed in developing its resources. Most of the 
political questions have their origin in the material needs of at least a part of the 
colony. No political agitation lasts long unless it brings material loss or gains 
and none appears unimportant as soon as it does this.”—Letters from Queensland by 
the 7¥mes special correspondent, London, p. 93. 1893. 
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The broad area of a Russia or United States exerts an 
influence not merely through its own greatness, but also through 
the greatness of that which it embraces. Russia unites to our 
conception of its immense superficial extent the imposing 
monotony of its plains, the massive heights of the Caucasus, 
unparalleled in Europe, the greatness of its river systems and 
lakes, and the largest inland sea in the world, all of which only 
help to magnify the general impression. The larger a geo- 
graphical space is, so much a truer picture of the earth does it 
form, even in regard to the proportions of the different telluric 
phenomena which are to be found within its area. This fact 
contributes to the development of a certain breadth of view in 
the spirit of the people who inhabit and rule such a land. Still 
truer it is that the larger their territory, so much the more 
diverse is their contact with nature. The problem of gaining 
the mastery over space brings man every moment face to face 
with the thirigs of nature; the result is a literal and material 
tendency of thought. ‘To see in everything the immediate 
purpose and the reality of life,’’ the Russians say, is the effect of 
the work of cultivation upon Russian soil. The same practical 
quality goes through the North Americans and the Australians. 
People from large territories are, therefore, better practical geog- 
raphers than those from small countries. England and the 
United States, as formerly Rome, have a politico-geographical 
insight which contrasts singularly with their meager knowledge 
of theoretical geography. In a great stretch of territory, differ- 
ences in the character of the country and in nature as a whole 
become less conspicuous ; many disappear altogether against the 
broad horizon. Not only the mind’s eye sees them so, but the 
will of the people in political matters tends to regard them in 
the same way; it attaches to them no importance, rather 
ignores them. Because France and Spain are destined for 
separate political existences by the pronounced articulation of 
the outline of southwest Europe, the Pyrenees perform the 
function of mountain barrier. Germany, so poor in natural 
boundaries, lays stress upon the importance of the Vosges. But 
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the Ural mountains lose their height between the broad plains 
of northeast Europe and northwest Asia. Further, because of 
the similarity of the country on both sides of the Urals, this 
barrier exerts still less effect ; it is simply a dividing line between 
the two halves of the empire, which in point of land and climate 
are one, and are in a fair way to become one in point of popula- 
tion also. The fact that it is the most undivided of all conti- 
nental powers contributes to the marked character of Russia. 
Just as the struggle for existence in the plant and animal 
world always centers about a matter of space, so the conflicts of 
nations are in great part only struggles for territory; and in all 
wars of modern history acquisition of land has been the prize to 
be gained by victory. In every historical age nations may be 
classified according to their idea of political space. That ‘‘mag- 
nificent understanding and organization of affairs,” in which 
Mommsen found the Romans in the beginning inferior to Pyr- 
rhus and Mithridates, is the political sense of space which 
enabled the Anglo-Saxon races in the old and new worlds to get 
the best and largest colonial lands. It produces in North 
America a broad territorial policy, which almost from the begin- 
ning has been awake to territorial advantages. These it is 
always trying to increase, and in the process, unconsciously, an 
excellent practical geographical understanding has been shown 
in great projects, like those in Nicaragua, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
as also in small questions of boundary, like that of the Haro 
Strait. This sense can never become so developed in western 
and central Europe on account of the impossibility of acquiring 
larger territories. The European system of small, but intensively 
utilized, areas is inferior to the former just because it cannot be 
the system of the future, which, without intermission, today and 
for centuries, has been aiming to produce greater territories. 
The larger spacial conception necessarily falls into conflict with 
the smaller; but even when it has been defeated, its principle 
has always carried off the victory, for the successful smaller 
territory has enlarged its area. As a rule, though, a small 
territory in conflict with a larger one is doomed to an early over- 
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throw. We see the European colonists in the two Americas 
appearing upon the scene, armed with a superiority in which their 
larger conception of space very soon made itself felt as the 
quality most fraught with victory. The Indians were fettered 
by their limited ideas in this regard; the Europeans came with 
designs upon stretches of country reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and only one hundred years after the first discovery 
their different governments tried to divide up the two continents. ' 
The Indians were powerless against the mere spacial magnitude 
that was developing here, for which they lacked both compre- 
hension and standard of measure. Voluntarily they relinquished 
much land which had for them no value, filled out the empty 
border regions between the tribes, and recognized too late how 
the separate acts of withdrawal followed fast one after the other, 
according to a plan to them unintelligible, like the threads ot a 
net whose meshes rapidly grow smaller. Two hundred years 
after the first modest settlements of the whites, the Indians had 
lost even the Alleghanies, and warning came that not even the 
Mississippi was the natural boundary of the new government. 

Still greater was the chasm between the two conceptions of 
political area in other regions, particularly in Australia and New 
Zealand. The colonists came there in the early years of the 
nineteenth century with even a broader geographical horizon 
and with more efficient means of transportation and communica- 
tion ; and they found natives who did not see out beyond their 
hunting district. In a much deeper sense than that of its usual 
application in European history does the saying become true 
here that two ages meet, one fast bound in narrow spacial con- 
ceptions, and one soaring on the wings of its big territorial ideas ; 
and in this conjunction lies the destructive and recreative force 
in the history of these youthful lands. 

A similar contrast is to be found between pastoral peoples, 
who are accustomed to a wide range of country, and permanent 
settlers, who live close together. The former want land on the 


* The treaty of 1629, which gave to France Canada, Cape Breton, and the bound 
less region of Acadia, really prepared the way for the division of North America. 
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scale of their thinly populated steppes. In times past the Ger- 
mans appeared with the large demands of a sparse nomadic 
population before the Romans, Celts, and others, who were 
already crowded in their territory and about to fall into decay. 
The kingdoms of the extensive highlands of Asia Minor and 
Iran loomed up upon the horizon of the Greek mind as states of 
unheard-of magnitude, and the impression left by these new 
territorial dimensions was a profound one. Lydia had been an 
enormously big country to them; Persia seemed to them a world 
in itself. They learned too late that the fundamental lack of 
their city-states was their limited area. 

The expansion of a state is growth, and, in so far, an organic 
change which necessarily has a retroactive effect upon the whole. 
At first an external phenomenon, in the course of time it will 
without fail penetrate into the interior. This holds good even 
of the process of growth, which involves the expenditure of 
force externally with a corresponding diminution of internal 
achievement; but much more is it true of the condition which 
ensues at the end of a period of growth. The more the energies 
of a people are directed towards an outside aim, the less con- 
scious do they become of any internal friction. Here lies the 
secret of the wonderful air of health that breathes through the 
history of the Hanse towns; during a period of lamentable 
decay in the rest of the German empire, they were held firmly 
together by the bond of a common interest in their expansion 
along the Baltic. The new territory into which a people grows 
is a spring from which the feeling of nationality draws new life. 
If it permits extensive colonization it rejuvenates a people by 
drawing off the redundant population. The ancients knew the 
healing power of emigration for internal evils; and no country 
has experienced this effect more than England, whose existence 
cannot now be thought of apart from its uninterrupted expansion 
and the consequent peaceful internal development of the land 
itself. Undertakings aiming at extension of territory simply 
possess the advantage of being easily understood. If they result 
in an improvement of the geographical situation, they tend to 
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strengthen the union of the whole, as in the case of Russia’s 
expansion to the Black Sea or that of the United States to the 
Pacific through the acquisition of one and a haif million square 
miles of territory. The disintegrating tendencies in the extreme 
east and west of Canada did not abate till the Dominion had 
learned to value and utilize, both politically and economically, 
the huge, continent-like territory which lay between the two 
oceans. The strength of a space not yet filled up lies in the 
future, in its wealthof hopes and plans. Russia's great territory 
in the north, east, and southeast must make amends for much 
that is unsatisfactory in the condition of the older, more densely 
populated provinces. The great dreams of its endless possibil- 
ities awaked by its possession lure the judgment far away from 
the hard circumstances near at hand, which the people feel they 
may at any time throw off by migration. 

Conflicts, which in narrow, congested quarters are always 
working deeper, tend to become more superficial when they find 
room to spread out and make different combinations. In larger 
territories racial differences and prejudices are less pronounced, 
and particularly true in this sense is the expression, ‘‘the ration- 
alism of colonial peoples." Germans and French are not so 
antagonistic to one another in Africa as in Europe. Only where 
the home governments purposely carry their political principles 
into their distant territories also do these come to a clash, as, 
for instance, when the Seven Years’ War was transplanted to the 
shores of Lake Ontario and the St.Lawrence. The great enter- 
prises of colonizing England promoted the union of England 
and Scotland, just as the wide field which Russia offered in Asia 
caused many a German, Polish, and Armenian arm to devote 
itself more willingly to the service of the empire. The colonial 
policy of Germany, too, has in this sense a national importance. 
Even in the unnecessarily noisy foreign policy of the United 
States it is difficult to get rid.of the thought that this, also, is 
intended to draw off the ever active forces of political disinte- 
gration from mischief. In the earlier decades, when the conflict 
between the North and South had not yet been fought out, this 
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was undoubtedly the animating cause of the expansive policy 
which found vent against Mexico in 1848. 

The larger a compact territory grows, the simpler become its 
foreign relations, the smaller in proportion its periphery, and the 
greater its internal equilibrium. In this century the United 
States have pushed France, Spain, England (in the Oregon 
claim), Mexico, and Russia, one after the other, out of the present 
federal territory ; and even in such a narrow region as the San 
Juan de Fuca Strait they have simplified their situation. Con- 
sequently, in their internal development we find no conflict of 
different influences emanating from neighboring states. Even 
the various European influences, so diverse in their origin, unite 
on their way towards the west, like a backward flowing Gulf 
Stream, into one single current of European civilization. The 
United States compare themselves in point of civilization with 
only a single Europe, for they themselves form just as great a 
whole. For such a country the questions of its foreign policy 
are larger, more enduring, and simpler. Kriegk’ is right when 
he says of Russia that for that country the foreign policy is more 
important than for any other state of Europe, with the exception 
of England; but the cause of this lies not so much in the 
immense size of Russia as in the great multiplicity of its Euro- 
pean and Asiatic neighbors. In this regard, too, the United 
States have a decided advantage and for that reason form with- 
out doubt the most fortunate type of the ‘‘ new country.”” They 
border on British Canada and Mexico; Russia, on Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Austria, Romania, Turkey, Persia, several 
small states of central Asia, China, and Corea— something like 
twelve neighbors as compared with two. 

But in spite of this important difference, for both of these 
countries the law holds good that the length of the frontier line 
becomes relatively smaller with the increase of political area. 
If larger states have in proportion shorter boundaries than small 
states, then they necessarily meet all external disturbances with 
a greater power of resistance. Consider how rapidly the wounds 


*G. C. KRIEGK, Schriften cur allgemeinen Erdkunde, p. 213 1840 
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of the Crimean war and of the Civil War in North America 
healed; how undisturbed the war of 1812 with England left the 
development of the United States towards the West. In all 


these cases, only a small part of the whole could suffer directly 


from the depredations of war 
FRIEDRICH RAaTZEI 
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SUICIDE IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT STUDIES. 


PROFESSOR DURKHEIM’s recent work on suicide’ is, as the 
author himself declares, intended to illustrate his well-known 
conception of the social phenomenon, as unfolded in his pre- 
vious essay on the Méthode Soctologique.”* It deserves the 
most careful examination, since it offers a conclusive document 
for the complete appreciation of a doctrine which has raised the 
fiercest criticisms and has remained the manifestation of a soli- 
tary thought in the contemporary movement of social studies. 
Instead of answering his critics with theoretical dissertations, 
Durkheim has certainly done better in testing the value of his 
social interpretations through the study of a well-defined order 
of facts. Even if his attempt be a failure, and result in the 
demonstration of the inefficiency of his sociological conceptions, ; 
it is nevertheless true that his present researches on suicide 
lead to the most exhaustive exploration ever attempted since 
Wagner and Morselli of that phenomenon which seems to reflect, 
in a very typical way, the contrasts that imperil the life of 
modern societies. Thus, not only from a theoretical point of 
view, but also as an effective contribution to a scientific ascer- 4 
tainment of facts, the French professor’s recent book commands 
the greatest interest. 


l. ¥ 


Durkheim commences by determining, above all, the notion 
of suicide. According to his definition, suicide is ‘every case 
of death resulting directly or indirectly from a positive or nega- 
tive act accomplished by the victim itself, with the knowledge 
of its producing just that result.’”3 This definition has the 


* Le Suicide, Etude de Sociologie, Paris, Alcan. 1897, pp. xii-462. 
* Les Régles de la Méthode Sociologigue, Paris, Alcan. 1895, pp. viii-186. 


3 Le Suicide, p. 5. 
464 
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advantage of eliminating the vague and uncertain criterion of 
the so-called ‘freedom ”’ of the act, substituting for it the char- 
acter more directly ascertainable of a prevision of the conse- 
quences of the act itself. It thus permits us clearly to distin- 
guish suicide from every other manner of death, in which the 
agent, as in the case of insane suicides, is himself the uncon- 
scious means of his own destruction, and also permits us to 
include, in the notion of suicide, all cases in which death is 
accepted as the inevitable condition of the attainment of an aim ; 
as, for instance, that of the soldier who sacrifices himself in 
order to save his regiment, or of the believer who calmly meets 
death for the triumph of his own faith." 

At first sight, observes Durkheim, one is inclined to consider 
suicide as an act of the individual depending exclusively on 
individual factors. But, if we consider the ensemble of the 
suicides committed in a given society, we ascertain that the total 
thus obtained is not a mere sum of independent unities, um fous 
de collection, but that it constitutes, by itself, a new fact and, sus 
generis having an individuality of its own, consequently its own 
nature, which is, moreover, eminently social. In fact, being 
given a society, as long as we do not trace our observations too 
far back, the result is almost always invariable, the reason being 
that from one year to another the circumstances in which social 
life develops remain remarkably unchanged.” In proof of 
such a relative stability of the suicidal rate, Durkheim quotes 
the statistics of suicide for the principal countries of Europe 
(France, Prussia, England, Bavaria, Denmark, Saxony) from 
1841 to 1872.3 According to Durkheim the relative invaria- 
bility of the suicidal rate is greater than that of the chief demo- 
graphic phenomena; as, for instance, the general mortality 
which, from year to year, shows more oscillations than suicide. 
We cannot obtain a relative stability in general mortality with- 
out comparing the averages of long periods, instead of the total 
amount of successive years. In this case, however, the regu- 
larity results from the attenuation of the accidental changes 


* Le Suicide, pp. 3-5. * Jbid., p. 8. 3 Jbid., p. 9. 
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occurring every year. Thus it is clear that the general death 
rate only attains such regularity by becoming something general 
and impersonal, that cannot be called upon to characterize a 
given society. In fact, it shows a remarkable similarity in all 
those nations that have more or less reached the identical state 
of civilization. On the contrary, suicide exhibits from year to 
year a stability equal to, if not greater than, that which general 
mortality only reveals from period to period ; while the suicidal 
rate shows very marked differences from one society to another, 
the difference being as I to 2, to 3, to 4,and even more. Thus, 
concludes Durkheim, the rate of suicide is peculiar to every social 
group in a much higher degree than the general death rate. It is 
even so intimately connected with that which is most deeply con- 
stitutional in every national temperament that, in respect to it, 
the order in which the different societies are classed remains 
almost rigorously the same at very different epochs.* The 
relative stability from one year to another in one and the same 
society, and the great variableness from one society to another 
in the same period, prove, according to Durkheim, that the rate 
of suicide is a definite fact corresponding to an order of causes 
entirely distinct from those that concur in determining suicide 
in every particular case.* It expresses the suicidal tendency 
which collectively affects each social group. Every society, 
says Durkheim, is predestined to furnish a determined share of 
voluntary deaths. To look into the causes of this collective 
tendency, that finds a numerical expression in the proportion of 
the absolute number of voluntary deaths to the population of 
every age and sex, isthe problem Durkheim has undertaken to 
solve in his study on suicide. 


II. 


The first book of Durkheim's work deals with the question, 
whether such a collective tendency to suicide be the result of 
extra-social factors, like the organico-psychical predispositions, 


Le Suicide, p. 13. ? Jbid., p. 15. 
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or the character of the physical environment. Durkheim comes 
to the following conclusions : 

1. J/nsanity.—Durkheim refutes as well the theory according 
to which suicide is nothing but a kind of monomania ( Bourdin) 
as the theory which considers suicide an episode of one or many 
forms of insanity, not liable to appear in sane people (Esquirol). 
As to the former of these theories, Durkheim remarks that, in the 
present state of mental pathology, the existence of monomania 
can no longer be maintained. The hypothesis of monomania was 
based on the conception of distinct mental faculties which has 
given way to the conception of the organic unity of mind. Clin- 
ical experience has not yet ascertained the existence of one 
uncontested case of monomania. There is always in the 
so-called monomania a general morbid condition of the mind 
which is the root of the disease, the delirious ideas being but its 
superficial and temporary expression. Durkheim remarks that 
Esquirol’s theory cannot be admitted without radically restrain- 
ing the notion of suicide. There are suicides, and they consti- 
tute the majority, which are committed consciously, 2. ¢., with the 
full knowledge of the consequences. These cannot be included 
in one of the four types of insane suicide generally admitted by 
alienists : maniac, melancholic, obsessive, and impulsive suicide 
Statistics prove, however, the absence of any connection in the 
manner in which suicide and insanity are respectively affected 
by age, sex, conjugal condition, race, nationality, and degree of 
civilization." 

2. Alcoholism.—Durkheim denies the existence of any con- 
nection between the suicidal rate and alcoholism on the ground 
of the negative results shown by the comparison of the number 
of suicides with that of the délits d’ivresse of the cases of 
alcoholic insanity, and with the consumption of alcohol.” 

3. Race-— Durkheim also refutes the theory which explains 
the different intensity of suicidal tendency by the influence of 
the racial factor. Above all, in the actual state of science the 
word “race” is a vague formula to which nothing definite may 


Le Suicide, pp. 20-46 * Jbid., pp. 46-53 
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be found to correspond. On the one hand, the original races 
can only be said to belong to paleontology; while the more 
limited groups, now called races, are, nothing but peoples, or 
societies of people, brethren by civilization more than by blood. 
The race thus conceived ends by identifying itself with nation 
ality ; consequently Durkheim is brought to contest the well- 
known theory of Morselli which distinguishes four different 
groups of peoples, each corresponding to a hereditary type of 
its own: the Germanic, the Celto-Roman, the Slav, the Uralo- 
Altaic ; which should be classified, according to their suicidal 
tendency, in the following way: (1) Germans, (2) Celto- 
Romans, (3) Slavs; the Uralo-Altaic not being considered, 
as too divergent from the European type of civilization. Above 
all, observes Durkheim, there are some remarkable extremes in 
the suicidal tendency among peoples of the same race, while the 
high rate of suicide attributed to the so-called German race 
decreases or disappears when the German is transplanted from 
his own social malteu." 

4. Heredity.—-Nothing is less proved, says Durkheim, than 
the heredity of suicide, considered as a direct and integral 
transmission of the suicidal tendency from parents to children, 
so as to constitute a psychological automatism. All observed 
instances of repeated suicides in the same family originated in 
insanity. This is perhaps the disease which is most frequently 
transmitted, and one may well ask if it be not this latter rather 
than the suicidal tendency which is inherited. Such consider- 
ations, however, do not suffice to explain why in certain insane 
families there is an endemic tendency to suicide, why there 
should be ‘‘des souches de fous qui semblent destinées a se 
détruire.”* To explain this fact, Durkheim substitutes, for the 
factor of organic heredity, that of the contagious power of 
example. However, the thesis of the heredity of suicide is 
invalidated by two facts revealed by statistics: (1) the different 
contribution of the two sexes to suicide, which could not be 
explained in the hypothesis of an organico-psychical determin- 


Le Suicide, pp. 54-68. * Jbid., p. 73. 
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ism; (2) the increase of suicide with age, which proves that the 
cause of suicide is not a congenital and organic impulse. In this 
hypothesis, being governed by the rhythm of life, the suicidal 
tendency should pass through the successive phases of growth, 
immobility, and regression." 

5. Cosmical factors —The influence of climate on suicide 
is emphatically denied by Durkheim. As to the influence of 
temperature in the different seasons, he refutes the seductive 
theory of Morselli by which the increase of suicide in the can- 
icular months is explained by the mechanical action of heat on 
the nervous system. Durkheim remarks that such a theory pre- 
supposes suicide to be necessarily the outcome of a state of nervous 
excitement, while it, very often, results from great depression, 
Heat cannot act in the identical manner on the two forms of 
suicide. If temperature be the cause of the variations in the 
suicidal rate, then the changes in the two series should be par- 
allel. Statistics prove the contrary. In general, and in all 
countries, suicide increases regularly from the beginning of the 
year and reaches a maximum in June,?. ¢., not in the hottest 
months. It then decreases, reaching a minimum in December 
(Table XII). Besides, Morselli’s explanation is unable to 
account for the low rate of suicide in southern Europe. Accord- 
ing to Durkheim, the monthly oscillations of suicide are the 
result of ‘‘social”’ causes, as proved by their parallelism with the 
increasing length of days (Table XIII), and by the fact that 
suicides are generally committed in daytime, 7. ¢., when col- 
lective life is mest intense. Thus for the action of cosmico- 
natural causes, as identified by Morselli with the changes of 
temperature, Durkheim substitutes the influence of the collective 
life, which undoubtedly increases in intensity with the lengthen- 
ing of the days.” 


Ill. 


What are now the social causes of suicide’ We find this 
question answered in Book II of Durkheim’s work, that which 


* Le Suicide, pp. 69-81. * Jbid., pp. 82-106. 
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contains, as it were, the nucleus of his researches. In this short 
sketch it is, of course, impossible for me to follow all his inter- 
esting developments. I must, therefore, refer the reader to the 
book itself for the statistical data and their detailed discussion. 
The following are the conclusions Durkheim arrives at. There 
are three principal types of suicide: 

1. The “‘egoistic”’ suicide, comprising ai cases of voluntary 
death caused by relaxation of social ties, be they religious, familial, or 
political, t. e., by a morbid development of individualism. Protest- 
antism, in fact, shows a higher rate of suicide because of the 
stronger spirit of individualism by which it is dominated. It is, 
as Durkheim textually says, a less “integrated” society than the 
Catholic.* Marriage, likewise, shows a beneficial influence on 
suicide according to the greater or lesser degree of ‘‘integration " 
offered by the familial society. It is not the so-called “ matri- 
monial selection” (Bertillon) which accounts for the relative 
immunity of the married as compared to the single, the widowed, 
andthe divorced. Bertillon’s hypothesis would render it difficult 
to explain either the different degrees of immunity shown by the 
married, according to their various ages, or the unequal immunity 
of the two sexes. The cause of immunity does not even lie in 
the fact of marriage itself, because (1) while the marriage rate 
has slightly changed since the beginning of the century, suicide 
has increased from I to 3; (2) the immunity is insignificant 
for the married without children. It is entirely due to the 
influence of the family as a social group and varies with its 
degree of “density” or ‘‘integration.”? The same law governs 
the life of political societies. Suicide undergoes a real and 
general decrease at all epochs of political crises. Such a regres- 
sion, first noticed by Morselli, is due to the strong degree of 
integration that societies reach through political perturbations. 
Great social commotions, like great national wars, stimulate the 
collective feelings, revive party spirit and patriotism, and concen- 
trate individual activities towards a unique aim.3 

* Le Suicide, pp. 149-73. 3 Jbid., pp- 215-22 

* Jbid., pp. 174-214. 
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2. The “altruistic” suicide produced éy a violent predominance 
of society on individuals to the degree of destroying the consctousness of 
their own personality. Under this head Durkheim studies (1) the 
suicides committed in primitive societies by old or sickly men, 
by women on the tombs of their husbands, by clients and depend- 
ents on the tombs of their masters; (2) the suicides of savages 
for futile motives; (3) the suicides committed through religious 
fanaticism, so common in India, this latter form being termed the 
‘‘acute”’ altruistic suicide, which finds its most perfect expression 
in the mystic suicide; (4) the suicides committed by soldiers in 
modern armies (military suicide). In all these cases Durkheim 
explains suicide by the Srutal submission of the individual to 
the social group, whereby he loses the consciousness of a destin: 
of his own and, therefore, every interest in life.’ 

3. The “anomic”’ suicide, caused dy perturbations of the collect- 
ive organization through which social control gives way, while indt- 
vidual desires lose every limit. In fact, the limit imposed by 
society to the otherwise indefinite expansion of individual desires 
is a strong obstacle to suicidal tendency, in so far as it gives rise 
to that moral equilibrium which makes men satisfied with their 
lot and compels them to desire only that which they can reason- 
ably expect to attain. Commercial and industrial crises do not 
favor an increase of suicide through impoverishment or econom- 
ical uneasiness (this is the vulgar explanation), but merely by 
bringing about a disturbance in the collective control of indi- 
vidual wants which, therefore, go beyond the possibility of satis- 
faction.?, The same reasons account for the high rate of suicide 
revealed in business and professional classes as compared to the 
agricultural.3 Divorce gives rise to what Durkheim terms “ con- 
jugal anomia,”’ by which he explains the high suicidal tendency 
of the divorced. Here we see the intimate connection between 
the two forms of suicide, the “egoistic’’ and the “anomic.”’ 
Practically, they can be considered as two aspects of an iden- 
tical fact, viewed from two different standpoints. 


1 Le Suicide, pp. 233-63. 3 Jbid., pp. 282-8. 
* Jhid., pp. 264-71. ‘ Tbid., pp. 289-311 
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Thus Durkheim, finding a close relationship between the 
number of suicides and the intensity of the three causes already 
mentioned —(1) morbid individualism, (2) absorption of the indi- 
vidual by the group, (3) independence of individual from every 
moral restraint )—and finding that the rate of suicide varies from 
one country to another according to the different degree of 
intensity of said factors, comes to the conclusion that they are 
the real motives of the propensity to suicidal tendency particular 
to the various societies. 

The individual factors (chiefly, nervous degeneration) do not 
have any influence on the social rate of suicide. They can only 
explain why one individual in preference to another should be 
liable to yield to the pressure of the courant suicidogéne. The 
cause of the phenomenon gets beyond the individuals (‘est 
en dehors des individus’’) .” 

IV. 

In the foregoing summary the reader has gained a view of 
the main conclusions of Durkheim’s researches on suicide. We 
do not need to follow the author in his discussion of the prac- 
tical problem: as to the best means of restraining the suicidal 
tendency in modern societies, a question with which Book III 
of Durkheim's work deals. Nor do we intend to discuss the 
exactitude of the interpretations given by Durkheim to the sta- 
tistical figures of suicide. Leaving this inquiry to professional 
statisticians, who will probably find much to say about some of 
Durkheim’s statements, we only wish to ascertain whether or 
not he has succeeded in the ultimate aim of his studies on sui- 
cide, the verification of his conception of the social phenom- 
enon. His conclusions on the character of the courants 
suicidogénes bring us just within the limits of his sociological 
theory. In the so-called ‘collective’’ causes of suicide, as 
opposed to the individual factors, reappears to us the favorite 
explanation of the social phenomenon which Durkheim has so 
strongly emphasized, that is to say the conception of its being 


Le Suicide, p. 366. 
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something ‘“ external’’ to the individual, endowed with a power 
of ‘“‘constraint”’ upon him, therefore not deriving from him. 
This theory has been bitterly criticised by Tarde,’ who accused 
Durkheim of reproducing in the field cf sociology the onto- 
logical delusion of medizval realism, by conceiving society as 
an essence or a transcendental unity. We do not believe Tarde’s 
interpretation of Durkheim’s theory to be entirely correct, 
although it might apparently be justified by some obscure pas- 
sages of Durkheim’s essay on the Méthode? When Durkheim 
emphasizes the antagonism between the concept of the individ- 
ual and that of society, he does not, of course, suppose the pos- 
sibility of a society without individuals, but only means that the 
aggregation of human beings termed “ society’ represents a 
reality of a different order from that represented by every indi- 
vidual, separately and singly considered. Nothing is more 
scientific than such a position. The process of cosmical evolu 
tion would be really inexplicable if we should fail to find in a 
complex fact new properties, new qualifications, widely differ- 
ing from those of its single elements. Social fact has undoubt- 
edly properties of its own that make it quite dissimilar to the 
individuals producing it by their aggregation, just in the same 
way as the biological phenomenon shows peculiarities unknown 
to its vital elements. In other words, we find in collective or 
social life the production of forces or powers not given in the 
individual organism. Even from the Tardian? sociological stand- 
point, it is not permitted to deny the peculiar distinctive char- 
acter of the social fact versus its elements, ¢. ¢., the individuals. 
Invention, through imitation, undergoes a complex elaboration, 
thus reappearing in an impersonal and objective form through 
the products of social activity named institutions. Durkheim's 
error consists, I believe, in having misinterpreted the true rela- 


‘See “La Sociologie élémentaire”’ in Annales del /nstitut International de Socto 
logie, 1895. 
*“L individu écarte, il ne reste que la société.” Les Regles, p. 125. See also 


pp. 9-10 and 37. 
3 For a more detailed statement of Tarde’s theory see my paper in Political Sctence 
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tionship of the ‘‘element” to the ‘‘whole’”’ in all combinations. 
Social fact exhibits properties of its own, but what is its point of 
departure, if not the combination of individuals? These latter 
undoubtedly are an essential factor of the social phenomenon, for 
the same reason that the elements of a chemical combination are 
essential factors of the chemical compound. Durkheim com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that a compound ts explained both by the 
character of its elements and by the law of their interaction. He tries 
to explain the “ product” by the “product”’ itself, thus over- 
throwing the scientific conception of cause. It is a startling 
error of logic, all the more astonishing in a logician of Durk- 
heim’s subtility. 

Moving from such an erroneous conception of the social 
phenomenon, Durkheim is necessarily misled in his interpreta- 
tions of suicide. 

True to his view of social fact as something extraneous to 
the individual and, therefore, independent of him, Durkheim 
tries above all to demonstrate the inefficiency of the individual 
factors in suicide. But even if such demonstration were 
possible, the way in which he carries it out seems the least 
apt to lead to serious results. He examines successively the 
relationship of suicide to insanity, to alcoholism, and to other 
extra-social factors, taking each one in isolation in order to ascer- 
tain a constancy of interaction in which the true cause of suicide 
should be seen. He completely forgets that a social fact is 
never the result of a unique cause. Social tact is a complex prod- 
uct resulting from a combination of different elements, 
mutually modifying one another. It is impossible, under such 
circumstances, to find the “‘ unique”’ or the “‘ pure” cause in one 
individual factor to the exclusion of others. As Professor Bosco, 
the Italian statistician, justly remarks in an interesting review of 
Durkheim’s book,’ “ social fact being always profoundly com- 
plex, it is difficult to ascertain in every instance the working of 
a given cause. It suffices that its influence be ascertained ina 
certain number of cases, and that, above all, there be a possibil- 


"See Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, November, 1887, pp. 378-9. 
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ity of explaining the fact by presupposing its action.’’ Durk- 
heim asks too much of statistics. They could never prove that 
suicide depends on insanity a@/one, or on alcoholism alone, or on 
the physical environment alone. The continual oscillations 
shown by the statistical series, however slight they may be, are 
just the best proof of a continual interaction of factors in the 
production of the social phenomenon. 

Having established that none of the so-called extra-social 
factors is the unique’’ cause of suicide — which, moreover, was 
so evident as to render perfectly useless such an ostentatious 
display of arguments— Durkheim flatters himself to be the dis- 
coverer of the philosopher's stone of the purely social cause of 
suicide. 

What are, now, these alleged causes ? 

1. The want of social “ integration (egoistic suicide). 

2. The violent absorption of the individual by the commu- 
nity (altruistic suicide). 

3. The lack of social control over individual desires (anomic 
suicide). 

But in all these three typical instances Durkheim necessarily 
presupposes a normal condition of equilibrium in the relation- 
ship of the individual tothe community. Suicide, then, appears 
to be, in its three typical forms, the result of a rupture in the 
accommodation of the individual mind to the social environ- 
ment. This rupture cannot take place without the concomi- 
tance of a predisposition on the part of the individual, otherwise 
we could not explain the fact that some yield to the courant 
suicidogéne, and some do not. Then the three alleged social 
causes presuppose the incidence of an abnormal and enfeebling 
condition of the social milieu, with a predisposition to mental 
disturbance in the individual. If they cannot work independ- 
ently—ef such a rencontre, we have the right to ask whether — 
in reality anything corresponds to the “social” causes, as con- 
ceived by Durkheim. In so far as the three types of suicide 
show the intersection, as it were, of an individual organic pre- 
disposition by a collective morbid agent, we are able to verify 
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the first part of our statement relating to the impossibility of 
explaining the ‘‘compound”’ without taking into account the 
character of its elements. But the second part of the same 
statement,-as to the necessity of taking into account, also, the 
law of the combination of the elements, will also be clear if we 
note that the “ social’ causes of suicide necessarily presuppose 
the action of society upon individuals in the only intelligible 
way, #. ¢., by the way of transmission of modes of feeling, 
thought, and action through the imitative response to the sug- 
gestive inventiveness. Thus the so-called social causes of sui- 
cide discovered by Durkheim appear to be nothing but verbal 
entities, fatus vocis, if not connected, on the one side, with the 
individual factor of nervous degeneration and, on the other, with 
the general fact of the transmission of thought through “ imita- 
tive instinct,’’ which is at the very basis of social intercourse, as 
has been masterfully shown by Tarde and Baldwin. 

Durkheim, it is true, believes that he has completely under- 
mined the Tardian theory of imitation by demonstrating that the 
meaning attached by Tarde to the word “ imitation”’ is entirely 
different from the usual acceptance of the word, and by giving 
a so-called scientific definition of imitation, which arbitrarily 
restricts the word so as only to indicate “acts which have as 
immediate antecedents the representation of a similar act 
accomplished before by others, without any intellectual operation 
affecting the intimate character of the reproduced act ever having 
been inserted between the representation and the execution.’ It is not 
necessary for me to refute a criticism of that kind, which only 
shows a complete misunderstanding of the fundamental idea of 
Tarde. What Tarde has roughly expressed by the word “ imita- 
tion” is simply the fact of the influence of one brain upon 
another brain as incidental to the typical character of social 
fact, which is, essentially, a transmission of thought. A con- 
clusive refutation of the Tardian theory should have been 
directed against the fact itself and not against the word chosen 


' Le Suicide, p. 115; see the whole chapter “ L'Imitation,” dedicated to the 
demolition of Tarde’s theory. Pp. 107-38. 
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to express it. The question is not whether the word indicating 
the fact be more or less well selected, but rather if the fact itself 
be true or not. After Baldwin’s studies on imitation, which 
seem, however, to be completely ignored by Durkheim, it would 
be an aimless enterprise to waste words in demonstrating the 
efficacy of imitation in social life. The fact, moreover, is so 
overwhelmingly evident that Durkheim, although strongly deny- 
ing it, is, at every moment, unconsciously brought to presuppose 
it in all his interpretations, as every impartial and competent 
reader of his book will undoubtedly be disposed to admit. 
V. 

Thus, by a strange irony, the outcome of this book on sui- 
cide is just the contrary of what the author expected it to be. 
Instead of demonstrating the alleged independence of the social 
phenomenon from the action of individual factors, it ends in the 
best verification of the opposite conception of social fact as 
resulting from the combined studies of Tarde and Baldwin. In 
spite of Durkheim's vigorous dialectic temper and his ability in 
the collection and presentation of statistical data, his desperate 
attempt to prove the positive character of his conception of 
society is a complete failure. Social causes, social influences, 
social integration, all the formule by which Durkheim endeavors 
to concrete his conception of the independence of the social fact 
from the action of individual causes, are mere words, if we do 
not refer them to the living element of the individuals whose 
mutual interaction makes society. The utility of Durkheim's 
work lies chiefly in the fact that it brings about the reductio 
ad absurdum of his sociological system, the most apt to mis- 
lead scientific inquiry into the field of social phenomena by its 
false character of objectivity and the magistral arrangement of 
pseudo-proofs. The way is now cleared of a great obstacle. 
We must, henceforth, keep straight to the path through which 
the greatest conquest of modern thought has been made in the 
line of sociological research—I mean the discovery of that law 
of imitation which, in spite of Durkheim’s grammatical or philo- 
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logical criticism, remains the cornerstone of any possible inter- 
pretation of social life. We must not let ourselves be ham- 
pered by Durkheim’s stmplisme; social fact is too intricate a 
web to be so easily unraveled. Let us never forget the law of 
scientific logic stated repeatedly above, ‘‘a compound is only 
explained by the character of its elements and by the law of 
their interaction.”” There we have the touchstone that enables 
us to determine the chimerical or the scientific character of 
contemporary contributions to the interpretation of the social 


enigma. 
GuSTAVO TOosTi 
NEw YorkK, December, 1897. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE 
OF DEPENDENTS. II. 

IN THE last number of this JouRNAL we spoke of the duty of 
the local governments of the several commonwealths to care for 
those indigents who have no relatives under legal obligations 
to doso, and stated that provision had been made in four forms, 
viz., (1) relief in homes, (2) institutional care, (3) farming and 
binding out, and (4) boarding with families. The first form, 
that of ‘‘relief in homes,” was there discussed, leaving the three 
remaining forms and the burial and civic rights of paupers to be 
discussed in this number. 


Il, INSTITUTIONAL CARE. 


In the consideration of the institutional care of dependents, 
we have chiefly to do with the town or county almshouse. As 
Mr. Warner has put it, ‘it is the fundamental institution in Amer- 
ican poor relief.’’ As was seen, ‘relief in homes” was intended 
to furnish at most only temporary or partial support. The alms- 
house is to provide a more or less permanent home. 

Every American commonwealth has made almshouse or 
‘‘poorhouse”’ provision for the destitute.’ It is under the direc- 
tion of town or county officers, according as the state has the 
town or county system.? Where the town system exists, it is 
under the direction of the overseers of the poor, whether they be 
selectmen or elected or appointed overseers. Where the county 
system exists, it is usually under the direction of the county 
commissioners or supervisors, or the county court. There are 
exceptions to both these statements, however. 

* In Arizona it seems that, in the provision for indigents, the hospital for the indi 
gent sick, rather than the almshouse, has become the fundamental institution. 

* Rhode Island has a state almshouse under the direction of the State Board of 


Control, with which the towns may contract for the care of the poor, as well as town 


almshouses.—126, chap. 79. 
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In Massachusetts and Ohio boards of directors for the alms- 
house are elected.’ In Massachusetts the number of directors is 
from three to seven; in Ohio, three. In Vermont and Connect- 
icut it is under the direction of the town itself.* In New Jersey 
the town almshouse is under the direction of the township com- 
mittee. In New York and Michigan it is managed by the 
superintendents of the poor, appointed by the county board of 
supervisors ;* while in Pennsylvania, it is under the direction of 
the five elected directors of the poor.’ With a few exceptions, 
however, the overseers of the poor, the county commissioners, or 
the county court, form a board for the direction of the town or 
county almshouse, as it may be.° 

The board may lease the almshouse to someone, or organ- 
ize and manage it ‘‘on public account.’’ Thus in Arkansas and 
Arizona the law provides that the ‘“ poorhouse” shall be leased 
to the lowest bidder.’ He supports the poor for so much per 
year or so much per capita. The statutes in Tennessee, Iowa, 
and Missouri make such leasing permissible. In many states 


"Secs. 3, 4, chap. 33; Act of May 14,1894. In Massachusetts, however, the over- 
seers of the poor or selectmen act as a board when none are elected. In Ohio the 
county commissioners of the counties of Huron and Erie act as infirmary boards. (Act 
of 1895.) 

* 2753-7, 2770, 2857 ; 3309, 3310. 2523. 

“Act of 1896, chap. 225, 3, 4; 1759- 517, 25, 28, p. 97. 

* The almshouse is under the direction of the overseers of the poor in New Hamp- 
shire (2, 3, chap. 84); Rhode Island (3, chap. 79); Delaware (“trustees of the poor,” 
4, chap. 48); South Carolina (1879). 

In the following states it is under the direction of the county or probate judge : 
West Virginia (4, 19, chap. 46); Georgia (756, 758, 760); Tennessee (2122, 2123); 
Kentucky (3925) ; Arkansas (856-64); Missouri (7335, 7337, 7344); Utah (178). In 
the remaining states it is under the direction of the county commissioners or super- 
visors. These states are: New York (if no superintendents of the poor are appointed); 
Maryland (7, art. 25); Virginia (868); North Carolina (3540); Florida (578(4)); 
Mississippi (3143); Alabama (1465); Louisiana; Texas (9, art. 1514); Oklahoma 
(3650); Indiana (6069); Illinois (28, chap. 107); Wisconsin (1522); Minnesota (1956); 
North Dakota (1495, 1497); South Dakota (2162-4); Iowa (2159, 2160); Nebraska 
(3942-5); Kansas (4051); Montana (3204-7; 3213); Wyoming (1962); Colorado 
(3397-9); Nevada (1990); Arizona (357); Washington (1595, 1599); Oregon (3951); 
and California (4046). 

7859; Act of Feb. 26, 1891. ®2122; 2167; 7344- 
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the power to provide for the poor is so general that the author- 
ities in whom it is vested may do as they please in this matter. 
Utah and a few other states, on the other hand, explicitly pro- 
hibit such leasing to the lowest bidder.’ 

Usually the board managing the almshouse appoints a super- 
intendent and other necessary officers, fixes their salaries, pre- 
scribes their powers and duties, and such officers are responsible 
to it. Sometimes the officers are appointed for short, definite 
terms, in which case they usually serve one year or a term cor- 
responding to that of the overseers, court, or county commissioners 
appointing them. Sometimes they are appointed and serve ‘‘dur- 
ing good behavior,” and are removable at any time by the appoint- 
ing power. In either case the offices are usually filled with 
partisan appointments. 

The making of rules and regulations for the management of 
the almshouse is usually left with the board and the superin- 
tendent, in which case, from ignorance of such matters and 
from stress of duty, perhaps little is done by the board. Further 
than for the separation of the sexes and for the employment of 
the inmates in a few cases, and the negative legislation against 
keeping certain classes in the almshouse, the statutes provide but 
little. Inthe following states the inmates are to be employed 
at suitable labor, viz., in Massachusetts, Vermont, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and Missouri.?2. In some 
cases the law is only permissive, but at any rate the need of 
legislation upon this point has been felt. Perhaps other states, 
by us overlooked, should be added to this list; but usually the 
law is silent upon this point. 

Admission to the almshouse is gained through a certificate 
from one of the various relieving officers, or through the super- 
intendent. Ina few states the law provides that persons shall 
be admitted upon the certificate of certain officers only, as in 

* 187, p. 299. 


*21, chap. 33; 2870-71; 5, p. 2523; 7, chap. 46; 879; 756; 2124; 3925; 1759, 
1833; Act of 1891, chap. 241 (referring to stone yard or wood yard); 2163; 7336. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHART. 

Where X is placed, special provision has been made. 

Where — is placed, no special provision has been made. 

Where X* is placed, special provision has been .nade and the class excluded from 
the almshouse. 

Under the heading of “ Dependent children’ 
what may be called a system of child-saving. 

Under the “Chronic insane” “ B" stands for boarding with private families; “1 


only those are marked which have 


for institutional care —a special asylum. 

* Mississippi makes it unlawful to retain children between ten and sixteen years of 
age in the almshouse. 

?Ohio provides that when children are retained in the almshouse they must be 
kept in a separate department. 

3 Texas, lowa, and Nevada have state institutions for orphans and half-orphans. 

4Iowa and California have state homes for the indigent adult blind. 


Delaware of one ‘‘trustee for the poor,” thus apparently taking 
away the power of the superintendent of lodging “casuals.” 
Thus, in Delaware, ‘‘casuals’”’ (non-residents of a hundred) are 
to be admitted only upon the certificate of the “trustees for the 
poor” of twohundreds.*'' The almshouse is open to all indigents 
except those classes definitely excluded. The inmates remain 
until ready to leave, as there ts no provision for their detention. 
In no case is their departure restricted, except in the case of 
vagrants, where, in a few states, they may be confined in the 
almhouse on definite sentence.* 

If not explicitly excluded, or if other adequate provision has 
not been made for them, the dependent children and destitute 
defectives, as well as the ordinarily dependent, are found in the 
almshouse. Although it anticipates our later articles, it is 
thought well to append a chart here showing what special pro- 
vision, if any, has been made for these classes. And, although 
where special provision has been made fora class it may now 
be inadequate, and so many are of necessity detained in the 
almshouse, we can by this process of exclusion obtain some idea 
of the classes found in the almshouses of the several states. 

*11,chap. 48. 

* Wisconsin seems to form an exception to the statement here made. An act of 
1891 (chap. 241) authorizes the court to commit persons who, because of sickness or 


other disability, are either temporary or permanent charges, definitely or indefinitely, 
to the almshouse. As is seen, this may apply to persons not strictly vagrant. 
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Upon referring to the chart, we find that in only eleven states 
are dependent minors excluded from the almshouse or their 
detention there limited to a short period. This applies only to 
children of sound mind and body, and so the mentally and 
physically defective (unless provided for as defectives) are per- 
mitted to remain in the almshouse. Other states than the eleven 
have provided systems of child-saving, so that detention of 
minors with other dependents is not necessary. But in only 
some seventeen states can we say that there is a public system 


of child-saving.’ 

We find, too, that almost every state has made provision for 
the education of the blind and the deaf-mutes. This removes 
the destitute of these classes from the almshouse during their 
school age. With the exception of Iowa and California, however, 
no special provision is made for the indigent adults thus afflicted. 
Every state has made more or less adequate provision for the 
insane classed as “curable,” “violent,” or “dangerous.” Only 
Connecticut excludes the insane from the almshouse, and it is 
the common practice of detaining those in it who cannot be 
cared for in the special institutions. Only six states have 
asylums for the ‘chronic,’ or “incurable,’”’ insane. In two 
of these, and in a third state, boarding out such persons, 
when indigent, is permissible. Sometimes they are permitted 
to remain in the hospital designed especially for the ‘acute’ 
cases. Usually, however, no special provision is made for this 
class. 

Some twenty-two states have made provision for the educa- 
tion of feeble-minded and idiotic children. In a few states 
special departments are found for such as are epileptic. Little 
has been done by way of providing for the adults of these 
classes. Frequently they are permitted to remain for some time 
New York has a custodial home for adult idiots. 


in the school. 


*It is rather surprising to find upon an examination of the census returns that it 
is usually not the states marked as having no system of child-saving which have the 
highest ratio of children to the tutal population in the almshouse. An examination 
does show, however, that usually minors form a relatively larger part of the almshouse 
population in these states than in those marked as having systems of child-saving. 
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New York and New Jersey have similar homes for feeble-minded 
women. Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio have special state 
institutions for adult epileptics. The institution in New York is 
the famous Craig Colony. Virginia has provided a separate 
department for the epileptic in one of her hospitals for the 
insane. 

The final point to be noticed in the discussion of the alms- 
house is its supervision. The superintendent must keep a record 
of all expenditures and of persons received and discharged, and 
render his accounts as other accounts are rendered —quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually—to the town, county commission- 
ers, auditor, or court, either directly or through the board vested 
with the management of the almshouse. The board is supposed 
to supervise the work of the superintendent. In a few cases, as, 
in West Virginia, Ohio, and lowa, the number of visits to and 
inspections they shall make of the almshouse is prescribed." 

Supervision from “disinterested ’’ parties is secured in a few 
states through boards of local visitors. The State Board of 
Charities of New York and the State Board of Public Charities 
of Pennsylvania are authorized to appoint a board of three in 
each county to visit and inspect all the local charitable institu- 
tions, the almshouse among others.* A board of six, composed 
of three men and three women, is similarly appointed by the 
State Board of Tennessee ;3 Ohio and Colorado have authorized 
similiar boards to be appointed by the probate court.| In Ohio 
the boards are composed of five members, three of whom are 
women, who must visit the various institutions quarterly, and 
report annually to the clerk of the court and to the State Board 
of Charities. The boards of Colorado are composed of six 
members appointed forthree years. They likewise report annu- 
ally to the State Board of Charities and Corrections. In Indi- 
ana the county commissioners are authorized to appoint boards 
of three, whose duty it shall be to visit the almshouses and make 
an annual report to the commissioners.’ The two Dakotas have 
* 21, chaps. 46; 966, 967; 2167. 3 Charities Review, April, 1897, p. 187. 

724, p. 464; 20, p. 295. 4779-77801; Actof 1891 
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authorized like boards." And in Kansas the county commis- 
sioners may appoint boards composed of not more than one 
member from each township to visit the ‘‘ poorhouse ” and make 
an annual report.” 

In sixteen states the State Boards of Charities have general 
supervision of the almshouses.3 The state boards, or their 
representatives, visit and inspect them, and give advice and sug- 
gest changes that might be made. The boards are all to make 
recommendations to the legislatures concerning needed legisla- 
tion for the almshouses, as well as for other charitable institu- 
tions. In Massachusetts and Connecticut the overseers, in Colo- 
rado the county commissioners, in New York the superintend- 
ents of the poor, in Pennsylvania the directors of the poor, must 
report to the state boards concerning the almshouse‘ as well as 
the ‘‘outdoor relief.””5 In Michigan like reports are to be 
made by the superintendents of the poor to the secretary of 
state. And, finally, in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Oregon the plans for all almshouses must be submitted to the 
state boards for their approval.® 

Usually the destitute sick are cared for in a separate ward, 


the “hospital ward,” of the almshouse. Sometimes provision 
is made elsewhere. Cities usually have power to establish and 
maintain hospitals at which the indigent are treated free of 
charge. In some cases, as in Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
Illinois, and Arizona, towns or counties have the same power.’ 


71506 (N. D.); 2174 (S. D.). * 4062-3. 

3 In Massachusetts (3, chap. 79,) Michigan (9884), and Wyoming (Act of 1891) alms- 
houses must be visited annually; in New York (6, p. 459) and Pennsylvania (9, p. 
296), biennially. In New Hampshire (Act of 1897), Connecticut (1885), New Jersey 
(Act of 1884), North Carolina (2332-5), Indiana (Act of 1889), Tennessee (Act of 
1895), Minnesota (460), Missouri (Act of 1897), Montana (745), Colorado (384°), and 
Oregon (Act of 1891) the state boards are authorized to visit and inspect such. 

4The Board of State Commissioners of Illinois is also to visit all almshouses 
where any insane are kept. 

5 35, chap. 84; 3312; 781°4,; 130, 131, p. 2276; 16,17, p.297. Inotherstates, as in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the state boards may require reports of the poor officers. 

618, p. 297; Act of 1889; 460; 2, Act of 1881. 

7 20, chap. 84, and Act of 1890; 893; 148, chap. 107; 357. In South Carolina and 
Arizona hospital facilities are to be provided at or near the almshouse. 
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Connecticut and Louisiana subsidize private hospitals and have 
the privilege of sending indigents there to be treated without 
pay. In some states, as in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania, the poor authorities may send the indigent sick 
to hospitals at public expense.’ In Texas the law provides that 
this shall be done if there is a hospital within the county.’ 
Michigan has a hospital in connection with the medical depart- 
ment of the State University, to which the indigent may be sent 
for treatment.3 


Ill. FARMING AND BINDING OUT. 


In dealing with the farming and binding out of paupers, we 
are dealing with practically obsolete forms. In some states, as 
in Connecticut, New York, and North Carolina, ‘ farming out”’ 
the poor is prohibited.* It is permissible in a number of states 
as an alternative for establishing an almshouse and maintaining 
the poor there. In Maine the overseers may establish an alms- 
house for the poor, or contract for not longer than three years 
for their support.’ Similar authority is found in several states, 
among which we may name Tennessee, Oklahoma, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, and Idaho.® In the state of Mississippi the county 
supervisors are authorized to contract with persons for the sup- 
port of paupers for their work.’ 

As to binding out, the laws are old and apply to the vagrant 
poor rather than to the dependent in general. Such laws are 
found in New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Georgia.* The laws of the four New England states are very 
similar, so we quote that of New Hampshire. It reads: 

The overseers of the poor in any town may, by written contract, bind out 


to labor for a term not exceeding one year, or employ in their workhouse, 
every person residing in the town who lives idly and pursues no lawful busi- 


* See reference given above ; 3695; 1-5, p. 992. 2 1520. 

31776 as amended in 1889. 43296; Act of 1847; 3542. $13, 14, chap. 24. 

©2123; 3650; 1499; 6072; 21,chap. 107; 2146; 2156; 4033; 7344 : 3204, 3205; 
1984 ; 2170. 


7 3182. ® 4, chap. 84: 2830, 2831; 27, chap. 24; 6, chap. 198; 4560. 
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ness, and who is poor and stands in need of relief, is supported by such 
town, and shall take his wages and appropriate the same to the maintenance 
of such person, his family, or his children. 


IV. BOARDING OUT. 


The last method of caring for dependents is that of boarding 
them with private families. It, like ‘farming out,” is an old 
alternative for care in the almshouse. It is found so now in 
the statutes of Georgia and Nebraska." On the other hand, 
however, it has lately been adopted by a few states for the care 
of special classes of dependents. The State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity of Massachusetts may board the indigent chronic 
insane, as well as dependent children, with private families.? In 
Michigan the poor authorities may remove the harmless idiots 
and insane from the almshouse and board them out at an expense 
not greater than keeping them at the almshouse would entail.3 
A similar provision is found in Minnesota applying to the indi- 
gent chronic insane.* But as these are not strictly a part of the 
class denoted as ‘‘ dependent,” they will be considered in the 
discussion of the insane. 

In North Carolina we find the provision that paupers may be 
boarded with families or kept at their friends, but that none are 
to be hired out at auction.’ Ohio, while she does not havea law 
authorizing the boarding of dependents, does have one tending 
in a not dissimilar direction. We refer to the Act of April 27, 
1896, which permits the infirmary boards to contract with other 
institutions for the care of the aged and the deaf and dumb at a 
rate per capita not to exceed that at the infirmary. 

Thus much for the relief and support of the indigent. The 
public is not only under obligation to care for the indigent; it 
is also to bury the poor deceased, when they have no relatives of 
sufficient ability under legal obligation to do so. In some cases 
the poor authorities are especially authorized to bury the poor. 
More frequently it is done under their general power to care for 

*7555 3930. * 3489. 


71, 2, 34, chap. 87, and 23, 46, chap. 84 5 3542. 
31776 as amended in 1889. 
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the poor. Such burial is at the expense of the town or county, 
according as the town or county system is in use. 

One further point remains to be spoken of. It is the 
legal disabilities of paupers—their civic relations as altered by 
being public charges. Usually a person loses no rights what- 
ever upon becoming dependent. Frequently, on the other 
hand, he is relieved from working the roads, or paying the poll 
or other taxes. However, in eight states ‘ paupers” are 
explicitly disfranchised." In a few other states a payment of a 
tax is a requisite for the exercise of the franchise. This may 
exclude paupers from the right of suffrage ; but it is more 
probable that it merely causes their taxes to be paid by those 
interested in political affairs, and, therefore, does not disfran- 


chise them. 
H. A. MIL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Massachusetts (Amendment iii to the constitution); New Hampshire (art. 27, 
const., and 1, 2, chap. 31); Maine (1, art. ii, const.); New Jersey (1, art. ii, const.) ; 
West Virginia (1, art. iv, const., and Act of 1893); Delaware (1, art. iv, const.) ; South 
Carolina(Act of Dec. 17, 1887); and Texas (art. 1687). 

In the New Hampshire law a pauper is defined to be one who has received public 
relief within ninety days. Similarly, in Maine (7 M. 497), the court has held that, in 
the spirit of the law, one is a “ pauper " who has received public relief within ninety days. 
On the other hand, the court in Massachusetts has held (124 Mass., 596) that one is a 
“ pauper ” only when in the receipt of public relief, and that, therefore, one cannot be 
debarred from voting if he has received relief within any specified time, unless that 
relief is still continuing at the time of the election. In South Carolina the law dis- 

yfranchises only those in the almshouses and asylums. In Texas, as the law applies 
to those “ supported by any county,” it might be similarly interpreted 
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THE ILLINOIS CHILD-LABOR 


lz 1s one of the objects of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors to promote uniformity of factory legislation 
throughout the states and provinces. Yet, after the lapse of eleven 
years since the formation of the society, we have today to con- 
template an international hodgepodge of provisions governing 
the employment of children; some of the laws in states with 


highly developed manufacture represented in this association 
dating back, unchanged and unimproved, no less than fourteen 
years. The New Jersey law, according to which boys may be 
employed at twelve years of age and orphan boys even younger, 
dates back to 1885; and the Ohio law permitting the employ- 
ment of boys of twelve seems to go back to a time such that no 
man knoweth to the contrary. 

The following meager list is believed to contain all the states 
in which the lowest age of work is fourteen years for both boys 
and girls: New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Yet fifteen states and two provinces have factory 
inspectors, all publishing official reports with recommendations, 
and all having a respectful hearing from lawmaking bodies in 
regard to legislation. . 

No one knows, as the factory inspector knows them, the needs 
of the working children ; no one sees, as he sees them, the evils 
attending their work. If he does not take the initiative in this 
matter, who shall do so? If he leaves it to the trades unions, 
there is danger that each may think only of the need of its own 
membership ; then the laws will, indeed, be special legislation, and 
the precedent of annulling them will be strengthened. Or, if 
union men employ children, or use their labor supplied by the 
corporation, then may the public wait long, but the initiative 

* Paper read before the Eleventh Annual Convention of the International Associa- 


tion of Factory Inspectors at Detroit, September 1, 1897. 
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will never be taken. If the inspection departments wait for the 
philanthropists, hospitals may be built for the repair of news- 
boys who have been run over, but never a proposition urged that 
unemployed men should sell the papers and the boys go to 
school ; vacations may be arranged for cash children, but no 
urgency shown that the errands be done by 'phone and tube, and 
the children sent to get manual training. The medical fraternity 
bewail the increase of consumption in the great cities, but do they 
help to banish little girls from laundries, or advise legislation 
shortening the hours and equalizing the temperature in the iron- 
ing rooms? The initiative in all these things comes best from 
officers of the state, who have technical knowledge, not alone of 
the places in which work is done, but of the law as interpreted 
by the courts in the course of the endeavor to enforce it. 
Nothing is more sought in these days than information con- 
cerning employment ; everything touching it seems to have an 


almost sensational charm for legislators as well as for the student 
and the philanthropist. But do the reports of our departments 
of factory inspection furnish information in the form in which it 
is most easily understood, verified, and used? The failure in this 
respect has, perhaps, something to do with the slow develop- 
ment of factory legislation in several manufacturing states. For 


the purpose of educating public opinion in Illinois, it was found 
valuable to publish the reports of the department in such shape 
that he who runs may read how many men, women, ard children 
were found by the inspectors at work in each occupation. 

Until 1893 Illinois ranked with the most backward of the 
southern and southwestern states in its care of the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of working children ; although, in the census 
of 1890, Illinois ranks third among the great manufacturing 
states of the Union when measured by the value of its manufac- 
tured product. 

One reason of the delay in enacting valid child-labor legisla- 
tion probably lay in the circumstance that there was no textile 
industry in the state; and, therefore, no strongly organized body 
of intelligent working people in daily contact with young chil- 
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dren in factories. The agitation for legislation protecting work- 
ing children has, in other states, ordinarily begun among men 
who work side by side with children, and see the injury inflicted 
upon them by long hours of work, and the conditions under 
which they are employed. Another reason for the delay in 
legislation was the fact that the number of children at work in 
manufacture was relatively small, and the need of intervention 
on their behalf was, therefore, 10t so conspicuous as in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, where the number of children 
at work ran into the tens of thousands. 

After years of ceaseless agitation of the subject, Illinois at 
last takes rank among the half dozen states in which the lowest 
limit of the legal age for work is fourteen years, not for manu- 
facture alone, but for commercial occupations as well. As it 
stands today, after many changes and improvements, the child- 
labor law of Illinois prohibits absolutely the employment of any 
child under the age of fourteen years for wages in any mercantile 
institution, store, office, or laundry, as well as in any manufacturing 
establishment, factory, or workshop. The inspectors are clothed 
with no authority to exempt any child from this absolute pro- 
vision, and poverty or orphanhood can no longer cloak the 
exploitation of young children in department stores, or in the 
telegraph and messenger service, if the law is enforced. 

Up to July 1 of the present year, under the old compulsory- 
education law, the Board of Education of Chicago made a prac- 
tice of issuing permits for work to children under fourteen years 
of age. Nominally these were mere exemptions from school 
attendance, but really they were never asked for or granted 
except for the purpose of enabling the holder to go to work. 
These permits were not required to be sworn to by the parent, 
as are the affidavits now required under the child-labor law. 
They were granted upon the mere assertion of the parent, and the 
greater the apparent wretchedness of the child, the more readily 
was the permit granted. After the enactment of the factory law of 
1893, which prohibited the employment of children under four- 
teen only in manufacture, these permits were granted by the 
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Board of Education only to children seeking work in places other 
than factories and workshops. But the children, and employers 
too, were confused by the varying requirements; and we fre- 
quently found children equipped with these permits working in 
garment and cigar shops, under the legal age for such employ- 
ment. The abolition of the permit system marks a long step 
forward in the care of working children in Illinois. 

No law-abiding employer now sets at work a boy or girl 
under the age of fourteen years; nor one under sixteen years, 
unless there has first been filed in the office of the establish- 
ment an affidavit, made by the parent or guardian, stating the 
name, date, and place of birth of the child. At the time of the 
hiring there must also be made an entry in a register kept for 
the purpose, showing the name, address, and age of the child; 
and these items must be entered upon a wall-list posted con- 
spicuously in the room in which the child is employed. The 
legal notarial fee for a simple affidavit is a quarter of a dollar; 
but affidavits are furnished free of charge by clerks in the 
inspector’s office in Chicago for all children applying there, 
accompanied by a parent who testifies that the child is fourteen 
years of age, or older, stating the month, day, and year, and birth- 
place. 

Since the inspectors are not required by law to furnish these 
free affidavits, we made the rule that none should be made for 
any child under the average weight of the normal school child of 
fourteen years of age, which is eighty pounds. We required, 
also, that children should be able to read and write simple sen- 
tences in the English language, although the law makes neither 
of these requirements. We were driven to take these precau- 
tions because the office is in the midst of the poorest immigrant 
colonies in the city; and children were brought to us who 
seemed to be not more than ten years of age, yet whose parents 
were ready to swear to whatever might be necessary in order to 
obtain the affidavit. We hope that in the course of a few years 
the law may require forall the children the same minimal weight 
and educational acquirement which we demanded of those for 
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whom we issued gratuitous affidavits. This is the more necessary 
because there is no trustworthy registration of the births of the 
children in the immigrant colonies; and passports give only 
approximate statements of the ages of the children, the exchange 
of a younger for an older child in the list being a perfectly simple 
device, easy to carry out, but impossible of verification by the 
inspector. Public opinion distinctly sustained this rule of the 
office. 

In the two months, July 1 to September 1, 1897, following 
the extension (by the passage of the new child-labor law) of the 
provisions of the Factory Law to children engaged in mercantile 
occupations, we fouyd in such establishments about 2000 children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age who had previously been 
exempt from all state supervision. These children were found 
chiefly in the first ward of Chicago, and employed by less than 
a dozen corporations. The single errand boy, office boy, and store 
boy in retail trade formed but a trifling total after two months’ 
search. But the telegraph and messenger boys employed by the 
three great companies numbered several hundred, while in five 
department stores are more children under sixteen years of age 
than fill the largest high school in the state. In July and August, 
the dullest months in the year, there were more than 1200 boys 
and girls between fourteen and sixteen years of age in these 
five establishments, one of them being the largest employer of 
children in the state, with 461 affidavits on file. 

The result of the extension was not sensational; we were 
slow to prosecute, and avoided making known to the press the 
convictions which we obtained. We have at the present time, in 
the office, evidence which we deem sufficient for the conviction of 
the managers of four out of five of these stores; and one has 
already pleaded guilty in three cases. The wish of these man- 
agers is to avoid fostering the hostility to department stores 
carefully kept alive by the competing retail dealers, one of whose 
stock arguments for legislation against the department stores is 
the excessive employment of children by them. The managers 
are, therefore, not contumacious. But the numbers of children 
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are so great, and their employment is so irregular and shifting, 
that no store succeeded in complying exactly with the require- 
ments of the statute. The work of enforcing the law in the five 
department stores, which employ from 150 to 500 children each, 
requires a monthly inspection by two experienced and skillful 
deputy-inspectors, devoting an entire day to each store and fol- 
lowing each inspection with prompt prosecution. On no easier 
terms can exact compliance with the complicated requirements 
of the law be obtained. 

There is reason to believe that the persistent enforcement of 
the requirements that affidavits must be filed before the children 
are set at work, and records and registers revised daily, would 
have the same gradually deterrent effect in commercial occupa- 
tions which has been observed in the manufacturing industries, 
in which there was a steady, though slow, reduction of the num- 
ber of young employés, accompanied by a corresponding steady, 
though slow, improvement in the stature and physique of the 
children found at work. 

The most marked departure in the new law, after the exten- 
sion of the factory provisions to the children engaged in com- 
merce, is the prohibition of the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age in extra-hazardous occupations. This pro- 
vision has not yet been tested in court. We construed the 
words “‘ extra-hazardous occupation’’ to mean any occupation 
in which the insurance companies are loath to insure working- 
men. To begin with, there are the woodworking machines, 
which seem all to come under this head. The employment of 
children in the manufacture of explosives has hitherto gone on, 
unchecked ; this can now certainly be stopped outright and should 
be stopped at once. There is no tale more hideous in the history 
of manufacture than that of the little boy who was turned out of 
a fireworks factory by order of Inspector Jensen, because the child 
was under the legal age for work, and, having waited for his four- 
teenth birthday to come, returned to work at once, only to blow 
up the works, killing himself and his sister. Such a horror need 
never again disgrace Illinois if the new child-labor law is enforced. 
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The laundries, too, now come under the law for the first 
time. In their case, however, only the initial step has been 
taken ; for the inspectors are still powerless to order the machines 
guarded or the premises ventilated. While children under six- 
teen years of age can no longer be legally employed at danger- 
ous ironing machines, there remains the danger of prostration 
by the heat, and the inspectors cannot order cold rooms heated, 
nor hot rooms cooled, nor wet rooms dried. The long, slow 
hazard of consumption, the enervation of protracted over-exer- 
tion, cannot yet be dealt with by the inspection department. 
We are still at the stage in which there must be conspicuous, 
sensational damage, visible to the naked eye, before further 
measures can be enacted or existing measures sustained by the 
courts. 

The restriction, under the new law, of the hours of work of 
children under sixteen years of age is the first step towards 
retrieving the damage inflicted upon the workers when the eight- 
hours’ law was pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, in Ritchie vs. the People, March 15,1895. Although 
this new provision sets no limit to the night work of the 
children, it does provide that their hours of labor shall not 
exceed ten in any one day, nor sixty inany one week. Even this 
is a gain in a city where little girls of twelve have been required, 
at the Christmas season, to work in stores from 7:30 in the 
morning to midnight, and where the candy factories have usually 
worked until nine, in preparation for the same festival season. 
The enforcement of the ten-hours’ day will, of course, involve 
difficulties in the sweatshops and in the department stores, where 
children may still be kept late at night by working a second 
shift in the afternoon and evening. Yet this provision is a step 
in the right direction. It affects probably about ten thousand 
children. 

Previous to the enactment of the factory law of 1893, there 
had been two attempts at legislative regulation of the employ- 
ment of children in Illinois: the compulsory-education law of 
1891, repealed in 1893, and in part reénacted in 1897; anda 
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statute passed in 1891, known as the “Lenz” law, which pro- 
hibited the employment of children under thirteen years of age, 


but authorized the employment of children of any age who had 
any dependent relative and had attended school eight weeks in 
the year. Neither of these laws was enforced; no prosecution 
was ever undertaken under them. 

The experience of four years confirms the conviction that that 
child-labor law is not enforced at all which is not enforced by 
the constant help of the courts; not because there is hostility 
to the law in the public mind, or contumacy on the part of those 
who violate it. Far from it; there was never a time when the 
child-labor law was so popular with press, pulpit, and people, so 
well regarded by the best employers, as it is at present. But 
the vice of our American citizenship is negligence, good-natured, 
well-meaning negligence. In Illinois, for many years, this negli- 
gence has been fostered by a prevailing policy of enforcing noth- 
ing except what was popular or seemed likely to be popular ; until 
our negligent disregard of law and ordinance is now the wonder 
of travelers from countries which enjoy the benefits of good 
local government. 

This negligence on the part of the employer who means well 
but fails to comply is everywhere, until the inspection depart- 
ment convinces the management that millionaire and sweater, 
personal friend, relative, alderman, legislator, and total stranger 
all fare alike, and pay costs, or fine and costs, before the justice 
of the peace for every violation of which evidence can be 


obtained. Fortunately the fines go to the county school fund ; 
and there can, therefore, be no corrupt intent in the insistence 
upon bringing to completion all suits begun, even where there 
has been a tardy compliance before the suit reached trial. Public 
opinion sustains the literal fulfillment of the section which 
requires the inspector to prosecute all violations. It was found 
that local justices inclined to leniency if suit was brought upon 


first inspection; and, in visiting an establishment for the first 
time brought under the statute, we, therefore, gave twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours’ notice. If the wall records and registers 
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were not in order at the end of that time, as well as the affidavits, 
suit was brought. The uniformity of this procedure depends, of 
course, upon the skill and conscientiousness of the deputies, and 
this naturally varies somewhat. That the work of the staff as a 
whole was efficient is shown by the fact that about two hundred 
employers paid costs, or fines and costs, during the first eight 
months of the present year, for some 350 violations of the various 
provisions of the statute. 

A small fine, uniformly imposed, seems to be the best means 
of enforcing statutory provisions, and reducing the number of 
violations ; and it is, perhaps, not an improvement that the low- 
est fine has been raised from $3 to $10. In many cases the 
annoyance of arrest and giving bond under a quasi-criminal 
charge is far more severe punishment than the payment of the 
fine, though it is surprising to see how eagerly rich employers 
plead for the remission of fines of $3 and $10. 

The child-labor law is supplemented by two measures of 
importance to working children, both enacted by the last legis- 
lature, one requiring the placing of blowers upon metal- polishing 
machines, and the other providing that fire escapes must be 


placed wherever twenty-five persons are employed above the 


first story of any building. 

These two measures were enacted without the direct initiative 
of the department which had concentrated its efforts upon the 
passage of the child-labor law. The former is due to the efforts 
of the Metal- Polishers’ Union, the latter to the underwriters, who 
had paid heavy premiums upon losses of life by fire, and insisted 
upon some measures of facility for the firemen in sky-scrapers 
and other extra-hazardous places. This law, too, incidentally 
benefits the children, some of the worst catastrophes, of which 
there have been many in the last three years, occurring in build- 
ings in which children and young girls were employed, without 
either fire drill, or fire walls, or any available outside fire escape. 

There are still many steps which must be taken before it can 
be claimed for Illinois that we are giving to the rising generation 
of the working class the advantages to which the wealth and 
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intelligence of the state entitle them. We must borrow from 
New York the prohibition of the work of minors at night and the 
prohibition of the employment of illiterate children under sixteen 
years of age. Especially must the street children, the peddlers 


and vendors, the newsboys and bootblacks, and all the hordes of 
nondescript occupations, be brought under systematic supervi- 
sion. This ought to be the easier for every step already taken. 

Finally, we must have compulsory education of the children 
under sixteen years of age throughout the school year. No 
factory law can be so good for the children as a school law keep- 
ing them not only negatively out of factory and workshop, and 
the teeming, tempting, demoralizing streets, but positively at 
school, acquiring industrial efficiency and value until they reach 
an age past all need of child-labor legislation. 

At last we are slowly developing a compulsory-education law 
in Illinois. It is still very rudimentary, and has only during the 
present year received a workable penalty clause. Children under 
ten years of age are required by it to enter school in September 
and continue in attendance throughout sixteen consecutive 
weeks. Children under fourteen years must enter school before 
New Year, and attend sixteen weeks. It is difficult to see why 
they should not all attend throughout the term during which the 
schools are open in the districts in which they live, since they 
cannot legally work. 

The interlocking of the school law and factory law is the 
usual line of evolution where child-labor legislation develops 
successfully. In New York state children are required to read 
and write simple English before they can legally be employed 
under sixteen years of age ; in Michigan they must attend school 
half the year before beginning work under sixteen years; and a 
similar provision has recently been enacted in Pennsylvania. 

In Illinois, also, it may prove possible to work positively 
where it has been very difficult to work negatively. It may be 
that the positive command, “Thou shalt go to school,” will meet 
readier compliance than the negative one, ‘‘Thou shalt not toil 
in early childhood.” It is, however, clear that the two laws 
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must interlock, and the children must be offered abundant schoo! 
facilities, and compelled to avail themselves of them ; or evasion 
of the child-labor law will be inevitable. For active boys will 
seem to anxious mothers, unacquainted with the temptations of 
factory, store, and messenger service, to be safer at work than at 
play. And where there are not sufficient school accommodations, 
and vigorous punishment of truancy, this will always seem to be 


the alternative. 

The ideal toward which the great manufacturing states of the 
Union are slowly moving has already been attained in Switzer- 
land, where the employment of children under sixteen years of 
age has long been prohibited, manual and technical education is 
systematically provided, and compulsory attendance at school 


is rigidly enforced. 

In the light of the experience of the past four years the 
obstacles to social amelioration by constitutional methods in 
Illinois appear fundamental, but not insurmountable. Foremost 
among them is the undermining effect of the spoils system upon 
all remedial legislation. 

The second serious obstacle to the amelioration of social 
conditions by constitutional methods is the state constitution, 
under which it is difficult to frame a statute not palpably uncon- 
stitutional. This state constitution, and the precedents accumu- 
lated under it, were the reasons assigned for the annulment by the 
state Supreme Court in 1895 of the eight-hours’ clause of the 
factory law. The problem for the immediate present is, there- 
fore, to draft needed statutes so skillfully that they may contain 
no flaw of unconstitutionality. It is easier to do this with regard 
to children and minors than with regard to the labor of adults; 
and it is in the search for the line of least resistance that those 
who are following the difficult path of social amelioration by 
constitutional methods have arrived at the policy of pushing 
child-labor measures only, until the constitution which has not 
been adapted to the changing conditions since 1870 can be 
modernized by a constitutional convention. 

A third difficulty in the way of ameliorating social condi- 
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tions by constitutional methods is the profound discouragement 
of the wage-earners in this state as to the feasibility of this 
method. To them it seems that, in Utah under its new con- 
stitution, or in Massachusetts under its old, but liberally inter- 
preted, constitution, good may be accomplished by the enact- 
ment and enforcement of statutes; or, even in New York and 
Pennsylvania, where parts of the labor code have been upheld by 
the state Supreme Courts. But the annulment of many labor 
statutes has convinced them that in Illinois, under our present 
constitution as interpreted by our Supreme Court, there is no 
encouragement for workingmen to spend their energies in this 
way. This is the worst demoralization that can befall wage- 
earning people; for if faith in amelioration by constitutional 
methods be finally sapped, and energy no longer spent in this 
direction, what is the inevitable alternative ? 

Fortunately, two other agencies besides the workingmen are 
in the field on behalf of such legislation, and its enforcement: 
the educators, especially those who, living in settlements, are 
constantly forced to the perception that without it social con- 
ditions cannot be comprehensively and effectually improved ; 
and the factory inspectors who, by virtue of their technical 
knowledge and by the very nature of their daily work, are con- 
stantly stimulated to ask for better measures on behalf of the 
young employés. To the initiative of these two sets of people, 
reénforced by the petitions and resolutions of the labor organi- 
zations, is due the present child-labor law of Illinois. 

The helplessness and need of the children, the difficulty of 
the task, the apathy of the workingmen by reason of discourage- 
ment, and the small numerical force of those who now furnish 
the initiative, all appeal to the public-spirited to lend a hand by 
insisting that the present law be complied with, and that its 
provisions be so extended at the next legislature as to place 
Illinois abreast of those states which already possess the most 
enlightened measures for protection of the working children. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


HuLL House, CHICAGO. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XI. 
I, 


IN THE last paper it was shown how Enlightenment can redound 
to the social profit. But the taming of men is no carpet busi- 
ness. There must be provided coil after coil to entangle the 
unruly one that will not walk in the beaten paths. Man-quellers 
must have at hand fallacies as well as reasons, snares as well as 
leading strings, will-o’-the-wisps as well as lanterns. The truth 
by all means if it will promote obedience, but in any case obe- 
dience—this is the maxim to act upon. Hence, coupled with 
the social endeavor to clarify the individual’s judgment on cer- 
tain points, we detect an unmistakable effort to confuse, befud- 
dle, and mislead it on other points. Society, taking a leaf from 
the policy of nature, masters the trick of deception. Of out- 
right invention there is here no question. The fraction of a per- 
centum that has the initiative in most social regulation has 
neither the common understanding nor the conscious purpose 
needful for outwitting men by any fraus pia. But we do find 
that certain appearances which mask the face of reality have 
been seized upon, turned, and manipulated for the management 
of men. 

I showed in an earlier paper how, upon a platform of belief 
in the supernatural, various orders of extra-mundane sanctions 
come to be planted for the upholding of the commandments. In 
this paper I shall show society again making use of conviction, 
but in a different way. We shall examine, not creeds, but the 
films, veils, hidden mirrors, and half-lights by which men are 
duped as to that which lies nearest them — their own experience. 
This time we shall see men led captive, not by dogmas concern- 
ing a world beyond experience, but by artfully fostered miscon- 


ceptions of the pains, satisfactions, and values lying under their 
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very noses. The fitting term for this, therefore, is not control by 
belief, but control by illusion. Of such illusions we can describe 
only a few leading types. 


II. 


Pseudo-consequence.—This grows out of the method of Enlight- 
enment itself. The guardians of society, not content with 
enforcing their precepts with the genuine sanctions, often draw 
upon their imagination. It is so easy to exaggerate effects, to 
ignore exceptions, to overlook qualifying circumstances, to mar- 


shal fanciful consequences. Most moral instruction reeks with 


a disingenuousness which everybody excuses because it is salu- 
tary. A fine disregard for the real aftermath of heroic deeds 
and a shameless use of bugaboos to scare people away from the 
forbidden are everywhere the mark of the didactic. Sunday- 
school literature, for instance, plays fast and loose with the facts 
of life in its efforts to connect church-going with commercial 
prosperity, the memorizing of texts with worldly preferment, 
Sabbath-breaking with the gallows. It finds a mysterious causal 
relation between the robbing of orchards and the breaking of 
boughs, the Sunday sail and the capsizing boat. This rank 
growth of humbug for the young finally provokes the humorist 
to intervene with his “Story of an Ill-natured Boy,” and his 
aphorism, ‘‘ Be good and you will be lonesome.”’ 

Nor does the adult escape. It was Artemus Ward, with his 
‘Moral Show,” who satirized the American rage for edification, 
The social encouragement to pious fraud is seen in the tall 
exegesis of the biblical allusions to wine, that has become popular 
with us since the temperance movement. Much of the teaching 
as to the physiological effects of alcohol and narcotics is known 
to be merest rubbish. In literature romanticism, whatever 
troubles it heaps on the innocent, knows how to extricate them 
at the end and reward their virtue. Failure to do this is tragedy, 
and tragedy has no larger place with us than it had with the 
Greeks. Realism labors to banish cheap optimism, and to be at 
least as candid as the author of Job. But realism makes little 
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headway. Fairy tale, legend, and saga boldly suited the lot of 
man to his desert, and the fiction and drama of today, as well 
as most of our history and biography, do not hesitate to do the 
same. What better witness could there be to the divorce of lit- 
erature from life than the fact that the case of a righteous man, 


stricken by calamity, is still held to present ‘‘a problem”? 


Ill. 


Solidarity.— Many thinkers have flattered themselves that the 
phenomena of interdependence present solid ground for an 
appeal on behalf of a social line of conduct. Max Nordau, 
after shattering the traditional bases of obedience, brings for- 
ward the social solidarity as the cornerstone of the morality of 
the future. This morality of solidarity which “has a reasonable 
answer to every question” meets the inquiry: ‘What reward, 
what punishment, will follow my actions?” And to this it gives 
the satisfying reply: “As you are a part of humanity, its pros- 
perity is your prosperity, and its sufferings your sufferings. If 
you do that which is good for humanity, you do good to your- 
self; but if you do that which is injurious to it, you inflict an 
injury upon yourself. A flourishing humanity is your paradise, 
a decaying humanity your hell.” 

But the facts of solidarity have long been urged. St. Paul, 
in the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians, referring to the 


association of men to an organism, says: 


For the body is not one member, but many. 

If the foot shall say, ‘‘ Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body,” 
is it, therefore, not of the body ? 

And the eye cannot say unto the hand, “I have no need of thee;" nor 
again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need of you.” 

And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 


Says Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ For we are made for coéperation 
like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and the lower teeth." ‘If thou didst ever see a hand cut off, ora 
foot, or a head, lying anywhere apart from the rest of the body, 
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such does a man make himself . . . . who separates himself 
from others or does anything unsocial.” ‘Whatever act of thine 
then has no reference either immediately or remotely to a social 
end, this tears asunder thy life, and does not allow it to be one, 
and is of the nature of a mutiny.” 

And Whitman says: 


Whoever degrades another degrades me; 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 


This ground of appeal is at once very old and very new. We 
find it with those ancient thinkers who first observed the social 
division of labor and marked its consequences, We find it with 
the latest students of society, such as Comte, Carlyle, and Emer- 
son. Moralists have written their best pages in showing our 
interdependence and tracing the train of reactions by which evil 
recoils upon the head of the evil doer, or good returns to the 
righteous man. Fables and parables delight in devising social 
circuits by which one comes to reap that which he has sown. 
Sermons without number have pressed home their exhortations 
with the facts of solidarity. Everywhere we spur the citizen to 
needful patriotic or civic endeavor by assuring him he cannot 
escape the common lot. And as the supernatural recompense 
grows doubtful, the more eagerly we look for natural recom- 
pense. So many unsuspected sanctions for right doing have 
later studies brought to light that not a few enthusiasts cherish 
the hope that, as the old supports decay, a scientific analysis of 
society, with its demonstration of interaction and solidarity, may 
serve to uphold the moral life. 

That the undeniable solidarity that is more and more fur- 
nishes each of us with a sufficing reason for “ fulfilling the law” 
is an illusion. It is demonstrably untrue that we thrive only 
when the group thrives; that, entangled as we are in a network 
of social relationships, we cannot fare well when the social body , 
fares ill; that labor for the corporate welfare pays the best divi- ' 
dend to self. There are, of course, cases where the interest of 
the selfish man is identical with that of his group. When a 
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tribe is so hard-pressed that each of its fighters is of pivotal 
importance, and when the issue is either a common safety or a 
common ruin, each, led by his interest, will do just what his 
group would have him do. But in peace time people are not so 
closely matted together but that some may rise at the expense 
of the rest. The lot of the individual is sufficiently apart from 
the fortune of the group for him to snatch a gain for himself, 
just as the capitalist may profitably steal a franchise, even though 
he raises his taxes thereby. 

The longer time we allow, the oftener may we see the trans- 
gressor sicken with the very virus he has introduced into the 
veins of society. So they who take the sword come to perish 
by the sword. But it often takes long to complete the circuit ; 
and human life is not for the long run. The world’s “ judgment 
days” are not a success in respect to settling with the right per- 
sons. It is still the children whose “teeth are set on edge.’’ The 


“deluge” is after us. The bad man profits, enjoys, and flits ere 


the social Nemesis arrives. 
Surprising as are the interactions that enchant the social 
philosopher, they cannet work miracles. Curses do not always 


recoil on the head of the curser. Only to an Emerson does the 
thief ‘‘ steal from himself,” the swindler ‘ swindle himself.’’ Of 
tares men reap tares, but not everyone who sows tares will reap 
them himself. If Providence does not bring back the ‘ bread 
cast upon the waters,’ one may well hesitate to cast it forth ; 
for we have no guarantee that social interactions will do it. 
There is considerable proof that a man will feel the social lot, 
but there is no demonstrating that he will share it. 

The solidarity notion finds a variant in the fallacy bred in 
the bone of jurists, legal writers, political philosophers, and 
moral empirists generally, that the social necessity from which 
requirements flow is a sufficing ground of obedience. Nearly all 
who have approached the moral problem from the side of social 
science — and they are many in these latter days—regard the 
common blessings of order as at once standard and sanction of 
social behests, and look upon those who disobey in the face of 
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such demonstration as a handful of passion-led men who will not 
hearken to reason. 

It is true that I desire my group strong and prosperous. It 
is true that the codes, legal and moral, define the conditions of 
this social well-being, and hence I wish them to be generally 
obeyed. But — and now comes the thin ice —in any particular 
instance the question is not, “‘ What if this rule be abrogated ?” 
but, ‘‘ What if I break it while others continue to obey it?” To 
have my way may mean much to me, may hurt society but little. 
Therefore I will transgress, hoping, however, for my own sake 
that the rest will not do the same. For the logical and consist- 
ent attitude of the self-seeker toward a beneficent social require- 
ment is to ignore it himself in the very moment of imposing it 
upon others, 

Recently an assemblyman, who had induced his legislature to 
enact a law forbidding the dynamiting of streams, was found 
swooning by a mountain creek, one arm torn off by the prema- 
ture explosion of a dynamite cartridge. This violation of his 
own law throws into bold relief the contradiction between a man 
in his corporate capacity, judging, characterizing, and controlling 
the acts of individuals, and the same man in his private capacity, 
scheming to evade this control. Current ethics pronounces this 
legislator illogical, inconsistent, self-contradictory. He was 
none of these ; he was simply a hypocrite. 

The solidarity plea, therefore, may be valid for the social 
man who needs it least, but not for the individualist to whom it 
is addressed. And if it influences him —as undoubtedly it does 
— it succeeds only because it leads him to confuse his status as 
member of the controlling group with his status as controlled 
individual. And it is, therefore, safe to urge against Nordau, 
and the optimists generally, that the solidarity of society, while 
yielding a scientific criterion of right and wrong, gives no irre- 
fragable reason to him who is not disposed to do the right. 
Their “firm foundation” for the good conduct of the future is 
a quaking bog of fallacy and illusion. 
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IV. 


Asceticism.— Asceticism is a stream fed by several springs. 
It is a symptom of bad race temperament, depressing climate, or 
low physical tone. It is the resource of a rising contemplative 
class in getting the upper hand of rude, violent men. It is the creed 
of the poor, who, having no other gift to lay on the altar, bring 
their virginity or their natural affections as an acceptable sacri- 
fice. It is a corollary of triumphant supernaturalism, the aspect 
of man’s life when regarded from the far end of the theological 
telescope. It is the regimen of thinkers who recognize in it 
‘an optimum of the conditions of highest and keenest spirit- 
uality.”’* It is the cult of pain that springs up spontaneously 
among serfs, peasants, sailors, or miners, as befitting the mood 
in which they must face the hardships of their lot. But these 
do not suffice to account for a phenomenon that we have learned 


to expect whenever a race or class touches a certain level of cul- 


ture. The volume and persistence of the world’s asceticism can- 
not be understood until we take note of its employment as 
instrument of social control. 

I have already pointed out * that character implies a habit of 
inhibiting the promptings of appetite and passion in favor of a 
steady pursuit of rational aims. Something of contempt for 
gratification, therefore, has always entered into the rearing of 
stark men, be they Spartans, Romans, Puritans, or Boers. But 
the severity that toughens the fiber of the will in the interest of 
personal efficiency gives us no real clew to the meaning of that 
life-hating doctrine that seeks to maim rather than to build up 
the individual. And with good reason. For the secret of asceti- 
cism is this: /¢ ts the régime that tames men for social life. 

Society through the ascetic priest, attacks the egoistic 
instincts seeking to hamstring the primitive impulses of lust, 
greed, and pride, the chief mischief-makers among associated 
men. But this is not all. In the development of the individual 
we find beyond the period of the fierce pursuit of objects of 


* NIETZSCHE, A Genealogy of Morals, p. 145. 
2In “ Social Control. 
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desire a reflective period in which, generalizing from his experi- 
ence, he concludes that pleasure is the sole object of rationa! 
endeavor. Now this hedonic creed of life, despite a certain 
Epicurean mildness, makes on the whole for self, rather than 
for others, and is in this way a disintegrating force. Those 
sages who have thought to socialize men by marshaling purely 
hedonic considerations have always failed. Naked, unshamed 
hedonism is anti-social. The social policy is to discredit the 
calculus of feelings, so that men may again pass under the 
dominion of the object.*. For only on this condition can society 
reinstate its ideals and values as goals of endeavor. 

To this end the ascetic teacher snubs the healthy instincts, 
abases the ‘‘ body,” rejects the common-sense sanctions of pleas- 
ure and pain, flouts the ‘“‘ carnal” reason, disparages the “ nat- 
ural ’’’ man, and in every way seeks to break down the hedonist 


appraisal of life. It is true this leaves little to strive for. It 


abolishes at a stroke four-fifths of willing. But the void thus 
created may in itself be prized as ‘ Nirvana;” or it may be filled 
by exalting public activities; or certain “inward” goods — 
salvation,” peace,” love of God,”’ “ union with God,”’ “ the 
Beatific Vision ” —- may become goals of endeavor. Along this 
line, then, the ascetic, be he Buddhist, stoic, Christian, or Sufi, 
tames lustful, grasping, vying men and transforms them into 
quiet, untroublesome members of society. 

But this is not enough. The tamed energy of the anchorite 
wasting itself in fast and penance and self-torture is socially 
useless. The unlimited saint would do away with associate life 
about as quickly as the unlimited sinner. Urging, therefore, 
“weakness of the flesh” or ‘“‘hardness of heart” or other 
excuse, the ascetic teacher usually manages to stop short of an 
extreme pessimism that would plunge the race into quietism or 
suicide. The simple, naive life in fraternal communities is 
approved, and the teacher addresses himself to cutting away as 
proud-flesh all riches, luxury, or ambition. He joins the ethic 
of compassion to the gospel of renunciation, so that the strong, 

*See MARTINEAU, 7yfes of Ethical Theory, Vol. Il, pp. 321-3. 
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after consenting to forego the quest of pleasure, are induced to 
shoulder the burdens of the weak. Thus diluted and doctored, 
ascetic ideas promote social harmony by fostering the spirit of 
brotherhood and smoothing away the harsher inequalities that 


spring up in society. 

The extravagance and vehemence of assertion needed to 
impress the many may mislead the few. Narcotics are danger- 
ous, and it is impossible to drug an entire people without an 
occasional overdose. Many a one over-responsive to these dar- 
ing paradoxes betakes himself to pillar or cave, and so ceases to 
benefit his fellow-men. Moreover, the ascetic priest is no 
infallible physician, nor is his eye single to the regulation of men 
in the interest of a healthy, harmonious social life. Whole 
communities, as in the fourth century, steeped in the morbid 
teachings of fanatics, have sunk into a miserable paralysis. 
Well does Lecky say: ‘A hideous, sordid, and emaciated 
maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, without natural 
affection, passing his life in a long routine of useless and 
atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms 
of his delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations, which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 


Socrates and Cato. 
But once its terrible toxic power is realized, asceticism admin- 
istered in more cautious doses is capable of beneficent effects. 
Besides acting as a tonic to the will and an antiseptic against 
a corrupting sensuality, it is a sedative moderating the spirit of 
fierce strife and worldly ambition. The teaching of Gautama, 
who, after practicing the utmost austerities of his time gave them 
up and preached “the Middle Way,” has made Asia mild. 
Likewise the doctrines of Jesus, since the excesses of monasticism 
passed away, have fostered a readiness to self-sacrifice which 
has been of vast ethical benefit to European civilization. 

That the ascetic view of the ‘‘world” is an illusion it is 
scarcely necessary to show. The ecstasies, visions, insights, and 
Nirvanas for the sake of which the natural man is to be crucified 


" History of European Morals, Vol. Ul, p. 107. 
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are not genuine goods, but hallucinations. To pursue them as 
supreme blessings is to relinquish realities for mocking phan- 
tasms. The worship of pain has never contributed an element 
of solid worth to human life which might not have been added 
through the gradual enlightenment of the judgment and the 
elevation of taste. Despite its pretensions, it has neither 
enriched man’s experience nor unsealed new springs of joy. 
Nor is this illusion so necessary as once it was. The world 
is passing from a “ pain economy '’—to use Professor Patten’s 


phrase '—to a “pleasure economy,” and can, therefore, lay the 


moral accent differently. The cult of pain that once served to 
keep men from clutching at one another's means of enjoyment is less 
needed, now that these means have become abundant and diffused. 
And —what is still more important — our satisfactions themselves 
are in course of refinement. Men are turning from material and 
exclusive pleasures, not startled by the wild paradoxes of the 
ascetic priest, but drawn by the charm of new kinds of enjoy- 
ment. By educating the modern world to higher and more 
spiritual delights, the art and culture of the Greeks, recovered 
to us by the revival of learning, have done more to deliver from 
the old ravening lust and greed than did ever Diogenes or St. 
Jerome. Not monkish vigils, but the pursuit of culture, blanches 
the face and refines the features of the modern man. With the 
diffusion of higher tastes, society may safely soften its official 
rancor against life, and serenely look forward to the time when 
ascetic ideas may be dismissed with thanks for their services. 


V. 


Moral philosophy.— During the last three centuries there has 
been gradually disengaged from supernaturalism a system of 
ethical ideas which, under the name of “ moral philosophy,” has 
won with west European peoples a considerable authority of its 
own. This system, making its way step by step, as rationalism 
has beaten back theological ideas, has.always professed to 
declare the true criteria and sanctions of conduct in lieu of those 

*See PATTEN’s Theory of the Social Forces. 
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which are supernatural and false. As a matter of fact, this moral 
philosophy, or ‘‘ moral science,” as in this scientific age it is 
pleased to call itself, is the successor to which theology handed 
her scepter as she lost her empire over souls. And the ideas 
that bear up this new rule, however innocent and even sanative 
they be, are beyond all doubt hollow and illusory. 

A leading idea of this system is that actions have a moral 
quality irrespective of their consequences. In religious systems 
the standard of conduct is the will of God revealed or implanted. 
Ethics, on discarding this idea, might have announced the only 
sure and scientific criterion by which actions may be divided 
into good and bad, viz., Results. But such frankness would have 
been fatal. If society bade us look to the consequences of an 
act, whether promoting or injuring the general well-being, it 
would thereby place its welfare in the foolish hands of rash, 
short-sighted, and inexperienced people. How few are compe- 
tent to do their own social philosophizing! In a maze of effects, 
how is the ordinary man, with his little arc of experience, to 
judge the real trend of actions? Like a wise parent who real- 
izes that some of his commands may not be placed on grounds 
of reason, but must rest on his sheer dictum, society refuses to 
let its members into its central secrets. Special systems of 
requirement—vmilitary, clerical, or industrial discipline—are 
avowed to rest on utility. But for its central requirements a 
surer criterion is claimed. They are not social; they are moral. 
Not their consequences, but their essential nature, marks this 
class of actions as good, that class as bad. By thus registering 
its age-clarified, time-winnowed judgments as to what is good 
for it or bad for it in a Moral Code, society delivers its well- 
being from the hasty, biased judgments of the purblind many. 

Another idea is that human nature is formed, divinely con- 
stituted, and intended for goodness; that uprightness, self- 
sacrifice, and forgiveness are natural to us in a way that .indirec- 
tion, selfishness, and resentment are not. On this point religion 
held otherwise. The idea of original sin thrown out by the 
Jahvehistic author of Genesis about 850 B. C. was neglected 
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till St. Paul made it the cornerstone of his theology. After 
ward adopted by Augustine and Calvin, it became part of the 
official psychology of Christendom. Despite its connection with 
a fabled “ Fall,’”’ this notion of human nature lasted long because 
so obviously in consonance with the facts. The “law in our 
members warring against the law in our minds and bringing us 
into captivity to sin,” we now know to be the “ape and tiger” liv- 
ing over into their distant relatives. But until Darwin there was 
no scientific explanation of the facts which the doctrine of 
inborn depravity sought to interpret. 

Moral philosophers, on the other hand, from Mencius to 
Shaftesbury, from, Zeno to Bishop Butler, and from Marcus 
Aurelius to Kant, shut their eyes to such facts. They hide with 
roses the abyss between the natural man and the man required 
in our complicated societies. They overlook the strain our 
social order puts on the natural instincts. They ignore the his- 
torical recency of many social requirements. Deriving the rule 
of right from the constitution of the mind, they find virtue con- 
formable to our nature and are able to convict /homme moyen 
sensuel of being unnatural and foolish as well as wicked. In the 


early impulsive ages such ideas could have little influence on 
conduct. But since the rhythms of settled life, the regularity 
of social pursuits, and the iron routine of labor have made selt- 


control common, these considerations which enlist the reflective 
self on the side of obedience acquire a high value for regulation 
A third idea is that actions fall naturally into two groups 
In the first group, which comprises most human activities, the 
ground of choice is found in the nature of the consequences ; in 
the second group, called ‘ conduct,” the ground of choice is to 
be sought in the consctence or moral reason. As amatter of fact, 
the consequences of any act, as they are the natural criterion for 
judging it, constitute the natural sanction for doing or shunning 
it. This holds true even in that borderland where the paths of 
individuals intersect and their purposes are liable toclash. Here 
we have the complication that the doer of an act may reap the 
pleasant consequences of it while others reap its unpleasant con- 
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sequences. If the doer is unsocial, his ‘‘ good’’ will be society's 
‘‘ bad,” and there will be nothing for it but to convert him or 
control him. But, if thoroughly fit for fellowship, he will 
appraise consequences to others at par, and so the sanction of 


consequence will lead him to follow a social line of conduct. 
The mother in doing for her children, the Samaritan in helping 
his neighbor, the patriot in serving his country, is guided by 
results. In fact, whoever heartily shares a common life will act 
devotedly with the joint welfare in view. In such cases we 
recognize the change of venue to conscience as a lapse and 
1 sign of decay. 

The looking within for sanctions is the way of the under- 
socialized person. Far from being a badge of perfection, it is a 
mark of defect. When the a/ter-feeling is faint or when we push 
beyond the confines of our corporate sense, we get deadness to 
consequences and the leaden sense of obligation. The resort to 
inner justification, therefore, reveals the boundaries of one’s 
socitus. It belongs to frontier conduct. It prevails in the debata- 
ble ground between whole-souled concern and whole-souled 
indifference. Here springs that effortful, inward-looking right- 
eousness that rigorists term “virtue,” and adopt as the model 
and type of all goodness whatsoever.’ Teutonic peoples, strong 
in character, but weak in imagination, tend, it is true, to 
inward reference ; but Latin peoples, with a livelier social sense 
push along the social car without so much reflection. In times 
of change or peril the clumsy system of inner reference yields 
to disinterested action, springing from esprit du corps, fellow- 
feeling, and loyaity. But for the fixed relations and stereo- 
typed offices of a settled social life, there is nothing better than 
the habit of reference toa well-primed conscience. /f ts one way 
if getting right action in default of social feeling. 

Let us now probe the reigning moral psychology. This 
century has been marked by the eager exploration of human 

* KANT insisted a good action must proceed “ from respect for the law.”” Hence 


SCHILLER : 
“Willingly serve I my friends, but I do it, alas, with affection, 


Hence I am plagued with doubt; virtue I have not attained.” 
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nature in quest of supports for the social. Religious thinkers 
have emphasized the sentiments of mystery, dependence, and 
reverence, the sense of sin, the emotions of conversion and 
regeneration, because these phenomena, when the last drop of 
implication is wrung from them, seem to suggest the chief con- 


cepts of religion. As the objective supports— sacred books, 


tradition, the evidences — rot away, new subjective supports are 
sought, and theology, ceasing to account for the Cosmos, 
becomes a way of interpreting certain facts of common experi- 
ence. 

With this shifting of base, religion gains in value, because 
the social element no longer needs to be smuggled into it, as it 
has to be into systems of objective belief. It was a sheer four 
de ferce to assert that not “firstlings,”’ but the doing of justice, 
is the acceptable sacrifice. But when religion gets a subjective 
basis, it has full warrant to be social. These emotions bursting 
up right through the floor of the scheming, aggressive self have 
a social origin and a social purport. Consequently the construc- 
tions made from these materials will be splendidly suited to 
social control. The “true” and “higher” self aimed at will 
be the reverent, obedient self, and the ‘“‘ Higher-than-We,” the 
‘‘ Stream-of-Tendency-not-Ourselves,”” will be a _ law-giving, 
right-loving, group-protecting God. 

Now, similar tactics are followed by the moral philosopher. 
After the partial failure of the eighteenth century appeal to 
reason, the moralist, turning his back on the baldly rational as 
well as the frankly supernatural, explores anew the personal life 
Selecting such experiences as sense of oughtness, feeling of 
responsibility, bad conscience, repentance, and the like, he iso- 
lates, studies, magnifies, generalizes, and interprets them into an 
authoritative philosophy of life. As the phenomena he selects 
are allied to those dwelt upon by the religious thinker, his 
results are notwholly dissimilar. His ethical philosophy proves 
tb be religious philosophy truncated. Secular and scientific as 
he flatters himself to be, his constructions— Duty, Conscience, 
Categorical Imperative, Moral Law — are but torsos of deity. 
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In this case, as in others, society does not fabricate the instru- 
ment of controi, but turns to account something already at hand. 
The beginning of moral philosophy is the honest interpretation 
of genuine experience. Over and over again choice spirits have 
given us the record of their inward struggles and their ethical 
salvation. In the Psalms and the Prophets, in the neo-Platonists 
and the stoics, and all down through the Christian centuries, we 
detect the note of moral crisis and triumph. But these stood as 
sequestered fountains of inspiration to which the few repaired. 
They were undisturbed until the break-down of other engines of 
regulation compelled society to cast about for fresh stimulus. 
Then the phenomena of the ethical consciousness were anxiously 
explored, analyzed, and interpreted by many thinkers; and these 
interpretations came to be organized into an imposing moral 
philosophy, which, to paraphrase a famous saying about the 
papacy, might be termed “the ghost of theology sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof.” 

As the English theology of the early eighteenth century was 
simply the reflection of British constitutionalism, so this moral 
philosophy is modern legalism translated into consciousness. 
The “ moral law ’”’ is the inner counterpart of that “law” which 
at the close of the later Middle Ages began to draw to itself the 
authority of the absolute monarch, and finally became supreme. 
That this abstraction is a figment there is scarcely need to show 
Psychology has turned its object-glass on the phenomena of 
‘‘oughtness " and ‘“ moral responsibility,” and bids fair to fur- 
nish ere long a genetic account of them.’ A sacred or ethical 
psychology wili prove no more immune than sacred cosmology 
from the biting acid of scientific criticism. The keen inquisitive 
spirit of the age bids fair to disintegrate all dogmas, however 
serviceable they may be, which cannot meet the modern tests. 

The system just described remained no mere theory among 
theories but, when caught up by a society looking for a new 
discipline, becomes a full-blown creed and confession of faith. 
The pulpit is propped with it. Political thinkers anchor to it. 


‘See BALDWIN's Mental Development: Social Interpretations for a brilliant example. 
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Statesmen ground their appeals on it. The law absorbs it, and 
lawyers and judges speak the language of it. Patriotic and civic 
feeling is challenged in its name. The poet hurriedly masks its 
stern outlines with myths, fancies, and allusions. The artist finds 
radiant and beautiful symbols for it. The tendency writer feeds 


upon it. In every college ‘‘moral philosophy” is taught; it 


underlies the most solemn appeals to rising manhood. Simpli- 
fied, popularized, and stereotyped, it settles ever deeper into our 
education, till even the tenderest ages are prepossessed by it 
Thus become conventional, official, and orthodox, moral philos- 
ophy has come to be in this century one of the two great secular 
instruments of control. The charm of a type, the authority of 
the inner law—these seem to be the master forces in the fore- 
most societies and in the upper levels everywhere. ‘ Rise to 
this ideal,” and ‘‘ Respect the dictates of conscience '’— these 
injunctions disguised in a hundred ways are the pith of those 
appeals that smack most of the modern and democratic 

Obvious enough are the advantages of a system of ideas that 
controls by seeming to grant moral autonomy, that with lofty 
gesture refers the individual to the voice of his inmost self, after 
having carefully primed the monitor in advance. It will be bet- 
ter to dwell on the unsuspected weaknesses that forbid us to 
look upon it as a stand-by and a sheet-anchor of social order. 

The ludicrous contrast between the ponderous court-of-law 
procedure of the moral philosopher and the simple directness of 
good people in the workaday world is significant. It means that 
he has made the form of choice at the margin of soctality the type of 
all moral choosing. This has given opportunity for many a novel, 
play, and satire, to drive home the contrast between conscien- 
tiousness and whole-souled goodness. 

In lieu of an external code the staking of everything on con- 
science is liable to end in a badness the more complete because 
wearing that badge of goodness, “ inward self-approval.” The 
inward tables of the law are not easy to write from the outside 
Morality, therefore, is liable to degenerate into a self-approba- 
tion of the hollow conscience, for which acts are good simply 
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because they are one's own, to become ‘an empty self-will and 
self-assurance, which, swollen with private sentiment or chance 
desire, wears a mask of goodness.”"* This is why England, “the 
chosen land of moral philosophy, has the reputation abroad of 
being the chief home of hypocrisy and cant.’’* 

The policy of meeting the rationalism that threatens to dis- 
solve one by one all faiths, obligations, and ideals by fairly out- 
bidding it with the Moral Reason, is well-nigh done for. Ration- 
alist ethics, unable to endure such sharp competition, is nearing 
bankruptcy. As the moralist delves deeper and deeper into the 
inner life to find a firm foundation for the summons to obedience, 
the skeptic follows and undermines him. The task of confound- 
ing the unjust man with reasons drawn from his own nature is 
futile. And even were it not, reasonableness is, after all, a tepid 
thing compared to patriotism or loyalty or love of a cause. The 
world hears the empty clatter about ‘ realization of the rational 
self,’’ and passes by on the other side. 

If we read aright the last three decades, the inner voice has 
lost in clearness and authority. To the west European and the 
North American right no longer possesses the absoluteness of a 
graven law, but bends to circumstance, consequence, and feeling. 
National groups now claim what was meant for mankind. The 
ethics of the German is less universal since he has a country to 
love. In France the sentiment of patriotism proves far easier to 
foster than an exacting conscience. In England the “ Noncon- 
formist Conscience” is in abeyance. For all the nations imper- 
ialism holds the baton. Under the tutelage of Darwinism the 
world returns again to the idea that might as evidence of fitness 
has something to do with right. And yet with this dwells a 
vastly richer set of sympathies and a far more haunting con- 
sciousness of the corporate self. Though inward reference is 
on the decline, the world is more peopled with that large-pon- 
dering type of soul that feels, judges, and chooses from the col- 
lective standpoint. An observer of seven centuries ago, tracing 
the evolution of the warrior up to the mail-clad knight with half 
a hundred-weight of metal on his body, would have felt justified 
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in deeming armor a permanent factor in warfare. So the man 
of the hour, on reviewing the history of the ideas that have 
finally enthroned social law in the soul’s inner citadel, feels sure 
that in the growing authority of the ‘moral law”’ lies the hope of 
society. But the one may prove as mistaken as the other 
There are tokens that the moral man is not the final type. The 
man with “ outlook,” with a realistic sense of the group, with a 
practical comprehension of the corporate life, may supplant him. 
The morbid inwardness of the conscientious person may pass 
away as sympathy ranges farther and group aims become clearer. 
The dreary stretches of duty may be covered by the rising tide 
of common life. 

The spread of socialistic ideas hera!ds the advent of a habit of 
thought which is destined profoundly to modify our views of con- 
duct and to hasten the development of the moral man into the 
social man. While it is safe to predict that collectivism will not 
prevail, it is certain that the habit of judging all institutions, 
measures, and policies from the standpoint of the social interest 
will extend to conduct. The monstrous and crazy deification of 
the individual into which orthodox ethics has drifted appears 
more and more absurd as we learn instinctively to place our- 
selves at the social point of view. It is the maxims of Nietzsche 
that show where the postulates of moral autonomy would lead us. 

Not that this form of control will not leave lasting traces 
behind it. It has been more than a stop-gap. It has made pos- 
sible the next ethical phase. It has nurtured a thoughtfulness 
which we shall need more and more as the social man strives to 
interpret the welfare of the brethren into the choices of his daily 
life. Kant has corrected Rousseau, and we shall never again 
expect the fitful gush of sentiment to carry men through their 
round of duties. Justice more than Love has thriven since pause 
and reflection taught us to lodge the casting vote with that 
spectator within who loves to see self and others contend in 
equal lists. And Justice, if we mistake not, we shall need even 
more in the future than we have in the past. 

EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 
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Tue ‘riddle of the universe”’ is: What are we here for? or, 
as Humboldt expressed it: Wiissten wir nur wenigstens, 
warum wir auf dieser Welt sind ?’’* Many besides Kidd have 
admitted that “ there is no rational sanction for the conditions 
of progress.’’* The fact that we are here, and the fact that we 
constantly make sacrifices to secure our remaining here, become, 
therefore, to the thoughtful, troublesome puzzles. The great 
mass of mankind give no thought to the subject. Even the 
intelligent are for the most part content to feel that there is 
something within them that makes them cling to life irrespect- 
ive of whether life is a gain or a loss. 

Hitherto the subject has been approached either from the 
religious, the ethical, or the philosophical point of view, but 
quite recently for the first time it has been approached from the 
economic point of view. Dr. Simon N. Patten has pointed out 
that society presents us with two very different kinds of 


economy—a pain economy and a pleasure economy.? This 
puts the whole question in an entirely new light, and opens up 
novel and promising lines of discussion looking to its solution 
It is not that the truth itself is an altogether new one, but 
chiefly that it furnishes a new standpoint from which to con- 


template the old truth. 

I have been for many years engaged in trying to solve this 
problem. I have shown that it has as its basis the fact called 
feeling, 2. ¢., pleasure and pain. I have endeavored to demon- 
strate that feeling has had an objective and not a subjective 
origin, that it is simply a condition to the existence of the beings 
that possess it, and that the phenomena of good and evil are 

' Memoiren, Vol. 1, p. 367. * Social Evolution, p. 59. 

’ The Theory of Social Forces. Supplement to the Annals of the American 
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purely incidental, unintended, and apart from the general 
scheme of nature. I have further shown that this mere incident 
has been made the end of the creature, an end wholly distinct 
from the end of nature, producing activities that sometimes 
coincide with those involved in evolution, sometimes run parallel 
with and independent of them, sometimes deviate widely from 
them, and sometimes more or less directly conflict with them 
I have traced many of these abnormal influences and shown 
what remarkable aberrations they have wrought in the world 
Indeed, | have gone much farther than this. In carefully 
defining the nature of the social forces, I have shown that they 
consist in social wants, and have classified these. My primary 
classification was into essential and non-essential, and the former 
of these great classes was further subdivided into those relating 
respectively to the preservation and the perpetuation of life. It is 
clear that the economic view does not specially embrace the non- 
essential social forces, and it is equally clear that of the essential 
forces it is chiefly or wholly centered on those of preservation 
What especially bears on the present question is the fact that 


my subdivision of the preservative social forces was into positive 
and negative, the former seeking pleasure, the latter avoiding 


pain.” 
In elaborating this classification in my earlier work, I went 
over the whole ground somewhat exhaustively, and dwelt much 
longer on the preservative forces than on any of the other 
groups. Still, although I considered it from its economic aspect, 
I did not view it as an economist von Fach, and the chief value 
of Dr. Patten’s contribution is just this strictly economistic 
attitude. Ina review of his essay” I have stated that he does 
not seem to realize the far-reaching character of the principle, 
and has failed to seize the opportunity to broaden and deepen 
it in the interest of social science. In the present paper | 
shall attempt to explain the meaning of that statement, and to 
indicate some of the important corollaries that flow from it, as 
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well as to show what I conceive to be the plain and irresistible 
logic of the principle itself. 

That this purely economic point of view is fully justified is 
clear when we consider to how great an extent all social wants 
are material and can only be satisfied by the possession of 
material objects rendered useful by human labor. Such objects 
are ‘‘goods”’ in the economic sense. In societies at all advanced 
scarcely anything has value which does not belong to this class. 
It is true that air, water, and standing room are the primary 
essentials to existence, and if withdrawn would leave nothing to 
dispute about, so that the disputanda are exclusive of these. 
But these alone will not sustain life, so that they are not the 
only essentials. Since man emerged from his animal and most 
primitive human stages, his chief energies have been directed to 
the acquirement of these artificial goods. 

There are some who will say that to civilized man the most 
important possessions are immaterial and spiritual, such as social 
position, the approbation of others, and lofty aspirations. 
Although we here abandon the domain of the essential social 
forces, still it may be answered that even these things almost 
wholly grow out of the other material class. One of the chief 
bases of social position -is wealth, and nothing is so potent in 
securing the approbation of others as an ample supply of this 
world’s goods. As for aspirations, what value have they to 
those who cannot satisfy them? For this there must be oppor- 
tunity, and opportunity to satisfy the highest esthetic and intel- 
lectual yearnings comes through emancipation from physical 
toil and the possession of a sufficient amount of life’s substantial 
gifts to insure leisure for the pursuit of ideals. Art cannot be 
prosecuted without not only time for prolonged unremunerative 
study, but also a fair supply of the material appliances necessary 
to zsthetic culture. In any purely intellectual pursuit books at 
least are always requisite, not to speak of the means implied in 
the preparation for a career, be it literary, professional, or 
scientific. Everything, therefore, seems to rest ultimately on an 
economic basis 
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In our western civilization, as already remarked, the great 


majority even of the well-informed, and practically all of the 


lower classes, are optimistic. The former do not reflect upon 
their condition, and the latter simply struggle to exist. Neither 
ask what existence means. A few of both classes find it unbear- 
able and try, often successfully, to put an end to it, but these 
only incur the contempt of the rest. A number even smaller 
than that of the suicides do reflect, not so much upon their own 
condition as upon that of others, and, finding it generally bad, 
declare that there is no rational ground for existence. These 
are called ‘“ pessimists’’ and are held in still greater execration 
than the suicides. 

But this state of things is not universal. It is peculiar to 
western peoples, and quite a different one prevails in the East. 
At least the bulk of the teachings of oriental nations is pessi- 
mistic, and even the lower classes are represented as generally 
regarding life as an evil and annihilation as a blessing which 
they hope to attain. It is true that it is difficult to ascertain the 
real state of things in those countries, compelled, as we mostly 
are, to depend upon the interpretations of men of the West, who 
show by their conflicting reports that they are incapable of 
thoroughly assimilating the oriental spirit. I am, therefore, pre- 
pared to believe that, in the lower ranks at least, there is also a 
preponderance of optimism in the East. 

But to show that there is everywhere a basis for pessimism 
it is only necessary to point to the wide prevalence of asceticism 
throughout Christendom. Christianity may have simply averted 
a universal pessimism by introducing the conception of a future 
compensation for present evils. Mohammedanism does the 
same, and wherever these faiths prevail asceticism takes the 
place of pessimism. Asceticism in all its forms recognizes the 
same truth that pessimism asserts, viz., that affairs, in this world 
at least, are bad. Christianity openly teaches this, and the 
burden of its texts, its hymns, and its sermons is the worthless- 
ness of mundane things. All its austerities are based on this 
idea, and the self-denial, mortification, penance, and puritanism, 
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so prevalent in Christian countries, are only so many expres- 
sions of the universal undercurrent of asceticism. 

Moreover, the ethical code of the West is not only tinctured 
with this same spirit, but is virtually based upon it, as I hope to 
make clear later, so that, after all, there is not so much difference 
in the two great philosophies of the world as might be supposed 
from a superficial view of the question. 

Aside, therefore, from pessimism, which declares that matters 
are the worst possible, and is therefore a sort of licensed hyper- 
bole, and aside even from pejorism, which assumes to decide the 
question whether the good or the bad predominates, and declares 
for the latter, there is throughout the world, and especially among 
all peoples whose rationality is at all marked, a universal rec- 
ognition, though largely unconscious, of what may be called 
malism, which only vaguely declares that things are bad. It is 
the basis of this feeling that I now propose to examine, in order, 
if possible, to determine whether it is an objective reality or an 
illusion. 

It is just here that biology lends its aid. What is the condi- 
tion of the animal? Darwin has shown that there is a ‘‘struggle 
for existence.”’ I am not disposed to exaggerate the meaning of 
this phrase. I admit that animals are largely unconscious of any 
‘struggle,” and that it may not greatly lessen their enjoyment 
of life. They do not suffer from imaginary evils, they do not 
anticipate those of the future, and they may not vividly remember 
the pains previously experienced. In fact, as is well known, 
they fear the ones they have never experienced as much as those 
they have actually suffered. Their mental states are chiefly con- 
trolled by instincts made up of the inherited experiences of their 
ancestors. But turn it as you may, the fact remains that in 
nearly every natural race of creatures, in order to hold their own 
against the buffets of the world, somewhere from ten to a thou- 
sand individuals have to be born for every one that lives out its 
normal period of existence. In every case the great majority 
succumb, before the age of reproduction, to enemies, to disease, 
to starvation, or to the elements, and the survivors, throughout 
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their entire lives, are incessantly threatened with the same fate 
It is, therefore, no wondcr that animals are “ wild.” They seem 
to resort to every conceivable device to escape these dangers, 
and nature through innumerable instincts seems to aid them in 
their efforts. Some are fleet of foot or swift of wing; others 
have delicate senses of hearing, sight, or smell; others have 
wonderful powers of concealment; and still others are endowed 
with numberless arts of imitation, feigning, and deception. All 
this is independent of the countless organic devices for protec- 


tion—shells, armors, spines, bristles, musk sacs, ink bags, and 


all the forms of imitative coloring. 
Nearly all animals are always on the alert. Some, as hares, 
sleep with their eyes open. Thousands are nocturnal in order 


to evade diurnal enemies, and are thus denied all the enjoyments 
of a life in the open daylight and sunshine. All are constantly 
ready to fly at the least sign of danger, and even those that prey 
upon others must themselves watch lest stronger or more cun- 
ning ones deprive them of their spoils. Even if there were no 
other animal to fear, there would remain the fear of men, * ces 
monstres nos éternels ennemis.”"* This fact, that one half of the 
animal world lives by devouring the other half, has perhaps been 
too frequently dwelt upon, but it still stands in all its sullen 
hideousness before the defenders of a moral order. In this sult 
world of animal life the primary motive is fear. 

But if the human race cannot realize its condition, the animal 
races cannot be expected todo so. Their sole thought is to 
escape from danger. It is not to be supposed that they have 
any idea of preserving life. What they seek to avoid is simply 
pain, not death. Dr. Patten is therefore perfectly right when he 
says that animal existence (in the wild state) represents a “ pain 
economy.’ When we realize that it is pain only that animals 
fear and fly from, we can understand what is meant by the 
instinct of self-preservation. As pain leads to death, to escape 
it is to escape death and to preserve life. For thus was it 
ordered in the primary adaptation which brought feeling and 


* VOLTAIRE, “ Le Chapon et la Poularde,” Dialogues, etc., p. 100 
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mind into the world. This shows us the great value that 
the biological aspect of the subject possesses for psychology, 
for economics, and for sociology. It explains the meaning 
of the law of self-preservation in man. What is this mean 
ing? 

‘ Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” So runs the 
adage. And it istrue. It is true quite independently of the 
quality of the life that so much effort is made to preserve. 
Whether it is worth preserving or not has no bearing upon 
the result. This is so because man was himself once an 
animal and knew nothing about death. He then fled from pain 
as animals do. After his brain had so far developed that 
he was capable of mentally connecting pain with death and 
of realizing that to escape pain was to preserve life, the instinct 
which had brought him through to that state was ineradicably 
implanted in his nature, and no amount of knowledge or force of 
reason has ever sufficed to disturb it. By the time he was able 
to express ideas by oral language so completely had the deriva- 
tive conception of preserving life supplanted the original con- 
ception of escaping pain that the latter was lost sight of, and it 
would be to many today a new thought, while some might even 
be found to question it. 

Here, too, is to be found the true explanation of optimism. 
It is simply the instinct of self-preservation, a survival of the 
instinct of pain avoidance, and forms the negative aspect of the 
primordial psychic factor feeling, which was the essential condi- 
tion to the origin and development of the entire ciass of beings 
that possess it. It is not, therefore, to be expected that anything 
so deeply rooted in the constitution of organic nature should be 
affected by the cold calculations of latter-day philosophers who 
may balance up the debits and credits of life and figure out a 
deficit. Whether there be such a deficit in animal life, and 
whether there has been any such in human life thus far, or in 
any stage or portion of it, it may be impossible exactly to 
decide, but in any case it is certain that the instinct to escape 
danger has been successful in tiding man over the prolonged 
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period of his prehistoric existence and in buoying him on into 
his present more or less civilized state. 

During all the early portion of this period, however long it 
may have been, there was nothing to interrupt the steady and 
persistent action of this psychic force working in complete 
harmony with cosmic law toward the primary end of organic 
evolution. But as the cerebral hemispheres grew and the 
thinking powers increased, and especially after society, art, and 
industry had become fixed institutions, and after priesthoods 
had been established, forming a sedentary class, philosophy took 
root and the thought of man turned to the study and analysis of 
his condition. Then began, by little and little, that slow trans- 
formation which has ultimately brought about the pessimism of 
the East and the asceticism of the West, to which reference has 
been made. It has never been sufficiently pronounced to resist 
the powerful tide of optimism, but it has created a manifest ripple 
on the surface and here and there an eddy in the stream itself 

While orientalism would seem to be more favorable than 
asceticism to the growth of this anti-optimistic tendency, the 
indications are that it is in the West that we must look for its 
greatest development. This is not because Christianity is more 
favorable to it, but because it is here that a true knowledge of 
nature is being acquired through the revelations of science and 


the unavoidable philosophy that is growing out of them. The 
most enlightened western races are letting in the dry light of 
investigation and reason upon every domain of nature and are 


fearlessly formulating the resultant logic, leaving consequences 
to take care of themselves. Latterly these researches have 
been more and more directed to the higher social conditions, 
and they have not only confirmed the widespread belief in 
malism, but have penetrated to its causes and conditions and 
somewhat stripped it of the sanctity that has hitherto surrounded 
it. In the present state of the world there may be danger that 
these influences will antagonize the normal laws of develop- 
ment and tend to bring the hitherto rapid growth of population 
to a standstill. 
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1 long ago pointed out that reason often works at cross pur- 
poses with natural law, and may have brought about the extinc- 
tion of races." This, however, related to the effect of error, 
which only a rational being can commit, and the remedy lies in 
the discovery of truth and the diffusion of knowledge. This 
stage is probably past by the leading races of the world. But 
there is another way in which reason may conflict with law, and 
this is the case before us. There is a great dualism in the 
organic world. There are two wholly independent forces at 
work which may coéperate, or may follow parallel lines without 
affecting each other, or may conflict in any and all degrees. 
The only check upon this last is the fact that direct conflict, if 
sufficiently prolonged, leads to extinction, and only such races 
have survived as have avoided such conflict, at least to the 
extent of maintaining their existence. 

These two forces are the ones which I have on numerous 
occasions described as those, on the one hand, which secure the 
performance of function, and those, on the other, that proceed 
from feeling. The first are normal, and constitute the primary 
law of evolution as it operates in the organic world. The 
second are supra-normal, and constitute an entirely new depar- 
ture from that primary law. They are, so to speak, wholly 
incidental and unintended, not having been, as it were, contem- 
plated by nature when the psychic element was introduced. 
That element was developed for a totally different purpose, viz., 
as already stated, in order to enable a certain class of evolution- 
ary products to exist which could not have existed without it, 
to wit: plastic organisms. These must possess some means of 
escaping destructive tendencies and of replenishing organic 
waste through metabolism of their substance. The only such 
means that we can conceive of is feeling, ¢. ¢., sensitiveness to 
pain and capacity for pleasure. In order to secure the end these 
subjective states must constitute the motives to all the so-called 
spontaneous activity of this class of beings. As a matter of 
fact, they do constitute such motives. Their normal operation 
secures the ends of nature in a most admirable manner, and this 
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adaptation of means to ends is one of the most striking and won 
derful in the whole range of nature’s operations. So long as 
the psychic element remained at this lowest stage of pure 
feeling, it was a perfectly safe ally of the other cosmic forces. 
The struggle might go on, and no matter how great the havoc 
among the animated and sensitive molecules and cells, they 
would all prove true to their original purpose and survive o1 
perish as fate might decide. 

But the same agencies that created the primary psychi: 
element worked for its development. The more intense it was, 
the more certain were its effects in securing the preservation and 
multiplication of life. A stage was at length reached at whicha 
second element, derivative, indeed, but distinct in its mode of 
action, made its appearance and was slowly developed. This 
was the reason, dimly apparent in some very lowly creatures, 
and plainly manifest in the highest animal races. I have 
attempted * fully to trace the origin and development of this new 
psychic element and need not now repeat this history. Born of 
the cosmic law and created to be the servant of the primary cle- 
ment, it may be described in one phrase as a device for securing 
indirectly those ends which could not be secured directly. It is 


easy to see that, so far at least as the ends of the creature were 


concerned, this step represented a great gain. 

The profound bio-psychic dualism under consideration 
demands still further elucidation. As I have pointed out ona 
former occasion,’ function is essentially static, while feeling alone 
is dynamic. The former rests on the law of heredity, the latter 
underlies the phenomena of variation. But throughout the 
animal series these two factors codperate with sufficient exactness 
to be in the main safe. They are self-regulating, and natural 
selection may be trusted to correct any dangerous tendency 
toward an undue deviation from the type. Near the end of that 
series there have occurred, it is true, enormous aberrations, in 
certain respects almost completely reversing the normal condition 

‘Psychic Factors of Civilization, Part I. 
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of things, but none of these have seriously interfered with the 
law of heredity, and in some the power of structural advance- 
ment has been manifestly increased. These aberrations have all 
been due to the growth of an inchoate rational faculty which, in 
exact proportion to its strength, has made feeling more and 
more anend, The necessary effect of the reason is to increase 
the tendency to vary, and a stage was at length reached at which 
this tendency began to threaten the safety of the type. 

Early in the human period this stage was reached, and but 
for certain countervailing agencies the race must have been pre- 
maturely extinguished. The law of self-preservation would not 
alone have sufficed to save it, and if there is any distinction 
between that law and the remedial optimism that supervened, 
this is what we are now seeking. Viewed from this standpoint, 
optimism may be characterized as the law of socta/ self-preserva- 
tion. We find everywhere in savage, barbaric, semi-civilized, and 
even civilized races a certain class of ideas in common which 
make for race preservation, in more or less direct conflict with 
individual interest. These are embodied in customs, institutions, 
religious observances, and moral precepts. They are sometimes 
referred to as the ‘collective wisdom” of mankind, a wisdom 
far greater than that of any individual, since they seem to involve 
foresight and to constitute a sort of social clairvoyance. They 
form the various codes of action—legal, moral, conventional, 
and social—of all races, and are rigidly enforced against the 
recognized anti-social propensities of individuals. Most of them 
are aimed directly at racé preservation, but there are some, as, 
for example, the severe penalties imposed for the violation of 
the law of exogamy, which look to the preservation of the vigor 
of the race. They rest on a universal consensus respecting 
those things which, however pleasing to the individual, are 
injurious to the race and in any way threaten to reduce its num- 
bers or weaken its strength. In one sense they are not rational, 
and in many respects they strikingly resemble the instincts of 
animals. Indeed, they may be regarded as the true homologues 
of these instincts. If they do not rest on reason, they at least 
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embody the highest wisdom. They almost always have the 
powerful sanction of religion, and for this reason some have 
confounded them with religion itself. Others believe them to be 
of divine origin and not explainable on natural principles." In 
fact, they are difficult to explain, as, for example, how the low- 
est savages find out that close interbreeding deteriorates the 
stock. I am myself disposed to call in the law of natural selec- 
tion and to assume that existing races represent the survivors in 
a prolonged struggle in which those not possessing these saving 
qualities have succumbed. This places them squarely in line 
with animal instincts, and the current of modern opinion runs in 
the direction of basing all instincts primarily upon some germ of 
reason. 

Feeling may be said to have been developed as a means to 
the ends of nature, which are preservation and multiplication. 
But to the creature, which knew nothing of these ends, the means 
must be itself an end, and throughout the sentient world the 
subjective states described have always been, and must always 
continue to be, the ends of the feeling creature. But reason is 
a form of knowing, and step by step the knowing powers 
increased. The only purpose they could have for their pos 
sessors was that of better and better realizing the subjective 
states. It thus becomes easy to see how the pursuit of the 
creature’s ends might often be quite a different thing from that 
of the ends of nature, and this, in fact, has been the case toa 
marked extent, which explains the dualism. It is this truth that 
lies at the bottom of the problem before us; indeed, it lies at 
the bottom of the whole philosophy of man and society. 

In man reason has become a powerful element, and he has 
always used it, and will always continue to use it, for its primary 
purpose of better securing his only end, the satisfaction of the 
demands of his nature. As the eminent ethnologist, M. Paul 


Topinard, has recently said: 
‘His sensorium is the focus in which all is gathered. He 
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perforce subjective. He is by sensibility and by logic egocentric 
/ first, others afterwards. . . . The thinkers that exercise 
their ingenuity in adapting him to the conditions of existence, 
in creating for him a world of his own, in laying down the rules 
for his conduct, and in seeking foundations for it least open to 
attack, must not forget that his only cherished aim is his own 
happiness.” ' 

The happiness that man has always sought and is still seek- 
ing is, however, more or less relative. I have shown what is 
the condition of the animal in the wild state and how far short 
it falls of a state of ideal happiness. While man through his 
reason has undoubtedly improved upon that state, has reduced 
the enormous death rate, and has both lessened his pains and 
increased his pleasures, he has, to offset these gains, the evils of 
an intensified memory, the new powers of imagination and of 
anticipation, and a swarm of delicate mental capacities for feel- 
ing unknown to humbler creatures. And what has been his real 
condition from this point of view? A single glance into the 
lower strata of society even today is sufficient to show that it 
represents a pain economy. The leading motive still is fear, 
and the chief effort is not to enjoy, but simply to live. With 
all due allowance made for the superior ‘‘contentment’”’ of the 
lower classes, and of their incapacity to enjoy the things that 
the more favored chiefly value, it must still be admitted that the 
great mass even in civilized countries lead a negative rather than 
a positive existence. 

While it may not be possible to draw any line, it is evident 
that there exists somewhere a line that separates the negative 
from the positive state of existence—the pain from the pleasure 
economy. If we call all pains minus and all pleasures pus, that 
line will fall at the point where the algebraic sum of pains and 
pleasures is equal to zero. Any society below that line repre- 
sents a pain economy, and only those societies that lie above 
that line represent a pleasure economy. There are certain tests 
which may be applied in trying to decide on which side of the 
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zero line a given society should be placed. One is the economic 
test. The old economics doubtless reflected a large amount of 
truth and was more or less adapted to the time in which it was 
formulated. That science was almost exclusively based on the 
consideration of man as an animal, or, at best, as a ‘“‘covetous 
animal,” 7. ¢.,an animal with some idea of the value of prop 
erty. The fact that the Malthusian law has proved to hold 
throughout animal life shows that the man at least about whom 
Malthus was talking was only an advanced kind of animal. 
And it seems probable that the modern revolt against the old 
political economy is due as much to the fact that there has been 
a change in man himself as to any discovery by recent writers 
that the older writers were wrong. Certainly the old economics 
was wholly adapted to a pain economy, or a general state of 
society in which fear was the principal motive and life, not hap- 
piness, the principal aim. We may, therefore, infer that such 
was the state of society in Europe down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. A fortiori, all antecedent history must 
belong to a pain economy. 

Another test is the ethical code. Almost the only ethics we 
have is what may properly be called negative. It is based on 
restraint and condemns nearly all activities that have happiness, 
and especially pleasure, for their object. It is safe to infer that 
there is good reason for this. In a pain economy the ethical 
code must necessarily be negative. It must lay chief emphasis 
upon those things which must not be done. All but two of the 
ten commandments are negative in form in both Exodus and 
Deuteronomy," showing that it was then regarded as dangerous 
to pursue pleasure for its own sake. For where every energy is 
taxed to its utmost to maintain existence, any relaxation is 
unsafe. All must be perpetually on guard, and there must be 
no sleeping on one’s post. Pursuit of pleasure means neglect of 
duty, and the terms pleasure and duty are the later homologues of 
the primary equivalents, feeling and function. It is the antithesis 
between the creature and the cosmos, between the individual 
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and the race, or, expressed in the language of theology, between 
man and God. Ina pain economy a state of happiness at all 
prolonged is incompatible with safety. This is the true explana 
tion of the austere ethical code under which we live, which, like 
every other structure, whether anatomical or social, tends to per- 
sist long after the causes that brought it forth have ceased to act. 

The preservation, perpetuation, and increase of the human 
tamily, as well as the general development and perfectionment of 
our race and of all organic forms, which constitute what I have 
called the ends of nature, form, it is true, an inspiring theme, 
and an object well worthy of the tremendous sacrifices that have 
been made to secure it, yet, properly viewed, it has nothing 
whatever to do with economics. That science is based exclu- 
sively on the idea of utility in the narrower sense of good to the 
individual, and, however paradoxical it may sound, these grand 
objects are, in and of themselves, absolutely of no use. That is 


to say, utility relates solely and exclusively to what I have called 


the ends of the sentient creature, or, in the human sphere, the 
ends of man, and this notwithstanding that, as I have shown, 
the pursuit of such ends is purely incidental and unintended, and 
forms no part of the general scheme of nature. 

But inasmuch as we have this dualism as one of the most 
remarkable facts of existence, it is the part of wisdom to recog- 
nize it and try to understand its significance. Instead of a mere 
temporary episode in the history of the world, it is a permanent 
condition. It has come to stay, and already its effects in every 
department upon which it has exerted an influence have been 
most sweeping. It has completely revolutionized some of these 
departments, even below the human plane, and its power over 
human and social affairs is stronger than anywhere else. This 
assertion of the claims of feeling, this Bejahung des Willens zum 
Leben, this soul of nature, is what I have elsewhere' character- 
ized as the “transforming agency,” and I have indicated some 
of the fields in which its activity has been greatest, and enumer- 
ated certain of its achievements. 


' The Psychic Factors of Civilization, chap. 14 
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These facts are sufficient to show that this new cosmic and 
social agency is a growing power. I am now endeavoring to 
trace its history, and I propose to characterize the movement in 
its later social aspects as the subjective trend ef modern philos- 
ophy. There has been going on along a number of more or less 
independent lines a continuous, though somewhat rhythmic, 
movement in the direction of the fuller realization of the ends of 
man as distinguished from those of nature, a subordination of 
the latter to the former, or an ignoring of the latter when they 
conflict with the former. This movement is nothing more nor 
less than a gradual transition from a pain economy to, or at least 
toward, a pleasure economy. It represents, in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, the progress of utilitarianism. It has been wholly 
due and strictly proportional to the growth of the rational fac- 
ulty, the increase of knowledge, and the march of science. 
Without these it could only lead to disaster. The great danget 
has been that of running counter to the law of natural evolution 
and of bringing about racial degeneration and extinction. Reason 
has acted as a pilot to keep the ship of life off these bars and to 
guide it safely on in the current of natural law. This movement 
embodies all that is meant by the progress of the world, and 
underlies every problem of history, government, and society. 
Many have been alarmed at its encroachments, and the moral 
and religious teachers of every age have antagonized it and stig- 
matized it as hedonism and sensuality. Those who early scented 
it and voiced it—the Cumberlands, Shaftesburys, Hutchesons, 
Priestleys, Beccarias, and Benthams—have been attacked, 
denounced, and discredited as Utopian dreamers. But its great- 
est strides have been taken since their day, due far less to their 
influence than to the agencies which they sagaciously presaged. 
The opposition still continues, but grows weak and half-hearted 
The latest warning voice has been that of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
who, while sympathizing with the movement, which he pro- 
foundly misunderstands, bases his plea upon the doctrine that 
acquired characteristics are not transmissible, a doctrine which 
Weismann has himself virtually abandoned, confounds optimism 
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with religion, and makes the increase of population constitute 
the whole of ‘‘social evolution.” 

It is too late now to stem this tide. The claims of a feeling 
world have come before the bar of rational judgment and been 


admitted. Those of a cold, unconscious Cosmos must give way 


except in so far as they may prove helpful in adjusting the 


others. A pain economy may be tolerated by non-rational 
beings. The savage and barbaric tribes of men may remain 
below the zero line. The lowest strata of so-called civilized 
society will doubtless long continue to vegetate with no hope 
beyond the preservation of existence under the operation of the 
ancestral optimism. Pessimism and asceticism will continue to 
attest the condemnation of reason for the condition of the wor!d. 
In spite of all this, under science which makes for meliorism, the 
leveling process will go on, greater and greater numbers will 
rise above the economic Nud/punkt, and the field of pain economy 
will shrink as that of pleasure economy expands. 
LesteER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, C. 
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Ir HAS seemed desirable to notice these three works together, 
because they represent, probably, the most notable attempts to compile 
comprehensive bibliographies covering the newer phases of the social 


sciences. 

The Siblographte des Soctalismus und Communismus forms the 
first installment of a series of bibliographies projected by Josef 
Stammhammer, the librarian of the Juridisch-politischer Lese- Verein 
in Vienna, and designed to cover the field of ‘“socialdkonomischer 
Literatur.” The Bibliographie der Socialpolitik forms the second work of 
the series. Other volumes will deal with the bibliography of “ theoreti- 
scher Nationalékonomie,” “ Volkswirtschaftspolitik,” and “ Finanz 
wissenschaft.” 

The scope of the Bibliographte des Soctalismus und Communismus is 
fairly well indicated by its title. But the compiler has chosen to 
give a broad scope to the content of the terms socialism and commun- 
ism, and has included in this volume topics only distantly related to 
socialism and communism in the narrow sense. ‘The work contains 
titles of magazine articles and pamphlets as well as books. The 
main body of the publication consists of an alphabetical author list of 
each single book, pamphlet or article included. These entries give 
title in full, or nearly so, size, place, and date of publication, but 
do not give price. A subject index follows, in which the authors 
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are arranged under several hundred heads, with a page reference to 
the full title in the author list. A notable and valuable feature of 
the work is the space given to publications which have served as the 
organs of socialistic parties and communistic experiments. The con 
tents of these are given in full. In the present state of bibliographical 
science, Omissions are unavoidable. But I have discovered no impor 
tant omissions of English books from the Aibiographte des Soctalts 
mus und Communismus, and believe that it approximates quite closely 
to completeness. 

Che title of the second work, Bibliographic der Socialpolitik, is 
ambiguous. The preface defines it only in the most general way. It 
will be found to contain a class of literature best described to Ameri 
cans as that dealing with movements for social reform and ameliora 
tion. Indeed, it seems to me that the phrase “ social reform” might be 
used in its title with even more propriety than in the recently published 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform. That the term Socta/poiitk has no 
other content than this in Stammhammer’s work is shown by the works 
which he lists under this specific head in the index. We find the 
following writings in English: Brooks, J. G., Patriarchal vs. Social 
Remedies; Channing, W. E., Works; Edwards, C., The Policy of Labor ; 
Jevons, W. S., Methods of Soctal Reform; Observations on Political and 
Soctal Reform; Sullivan, E., Zen Chapters on Social Reform. The 
Social Economist enjoys the distinction of being the only English 
magazine listed under this head. 

In a work covering so broad a field important omissions are to be 
expected. We find them, few under some topics. wholesale unde 
others. Under heads relating to social reform in general, and to 
labor, they appear to be few. I have noticed the omission among 
English books of: Gibbins, Social Reformers; McNeill, Lador 
Movement; YVoynbee, /ndustrial Revolution in England; Woods, Eng 
lish Social Movements. But for a bibliography which lays special! 
emphasis on “ poverty,” “charity,” and “ benevolence,” in all countries, 
the omissions in American literature in this field are painful. We find 
no mention in the author list of the names, Hale, Henderson, Lowell, 
Sanborn, Warner, Wines. No articles are listed from Charities Review 
or Lend a Hand, none from the Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. 

Although, in general, Stammhammer’s two publications are exclu 
sive as regards each other, there seems to be a little uncertainty as to 
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this both in the preface ‘and in the contents of the later work. The 
same subject heading is often repeated, and the same books listed a sec 
ond time. Thus under “Condition of the Poor” we find that about 
one-half the titles have been relisted in the second publication. Under 
the “Woman Question”’ nearly all have been taken over. What makes 
the matter still worse, we are given no reference from the heading in 
the second publication to that in the first. This is, to say the least, 
poor workmanship. The arrangement and technique of the two pub 
lications are uniform. The rather large Roman type is a comfort to 
the eye, but destructive to space. It seems to me that the giving ot 
full titles and the repetition in full in the case of translations might be 
dispensed with in favor of completeness in the number of entries. 
Miihlbrecht’s Wegweiser covers the well-known field of Rechts 
und Staatswissenschaften. \t is made up, as the author states, with a 
frankness very pleasing in comparison with the ambiguity of Stamm 
hammer’s preface, mainly of selections from the works which were 
announced during the years 1868-92, in the bimonthly publication, 
Aligemeine Bibliographie der Staats- und Rechtswissenschaften, of which 
the author is editor. The remainder of the titles, perhaps one-sixth, 
are of an earlier date than 1868, and selected from the antiquarian 
stock of Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. The first edition of the work 


appeared in 1886. The present edition, double the size of the first, 
contains about 32,000 titles, which is about twice the number con- 
tained in Stammhammer’s Aibliographie der Soctalpolitik. These are 
all brought into the compass of a single volume by a skillful shorten 
ing of titles and manipulation of type. The entries contain all the 


necessary items, including price. The titles are arranged systematically 
according to a scheme partly original with the author. The headings 
and subheadings of this scheme are prefixed as a table of contents 
The book is also provided with a very detailed author and subject 
index. The contents of the Wegwetser takes its color, perhaps, from 
the business of Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. It is very complete for 
the literature of legal and political science in Germany, less complete 
for other countries and topics not strictly belonging to these sciences. 
America, as usual, fares badly. Omissions occur like: Ford’s Pamphlets 
on the Constitution: Hart's Introduction to the Study of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; JYameson’s Constitutional Conventions; Wilson’s The State. 
For such topics as “ Poverty,” “Labor Question,” “ Insurance, "etc., 
it is much inferior to Stammhammer’s second work. Nearly all the 
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titles in the Wegwetser, under topics covered by the Bidliographie der 
Soctalpolitik, will be found incorporated in the latter. 

To use the three bibliographies to best advantage, one needs to 
remember that the des Socialismus und Communismus 
contains much that relates to labor and not a little which relates to 
various other questions of social reform; that the Ardliographie der 
Soctalpolitk contains the bulk of the literature pertaining to social 
reforms and amelioration in general, and that of slavery and state 
socialism ; that the IVegweiser is to be used for the literature of legal 
and political science proper, but may be disregarded as to other topics. 
in favor of the Aibliographie der Socialpolitik. 

In arrangement the Wegweiser is easily superior to the other two 
works, especially for the use of those who have to consult the book 
frequently and thus become familiar with its system of classification. 
Thus one who is working “insurance” will be able to turn at once to 
the whole array of full titles, instead of having to look under half a 
dozen different headings and then turn back in the case of each title to 
the full entry, as it is necessary to do in using Stammhammer’s work. 
For occasional use, as in a public library, the advantages might be 
largely reversed, were it not for the full analytical index also provided 
by Miihlbrecht. But if Stammhammer continues to use the same style 
of subject index in his publications, it is to be hoped that he will at 
least lay out the work systematically and then follow the scheme rigidly, 
so that, when a new volume is announced by him, we may expect new 
matter and nothing else. 

Considered from the point of view of the bibliographer’s art, the 
Bibliographie des Socialismus und Communismus can be commended 
because it is nearly complete; the Wegweiser will pass, because it is 
systematic, compact, and convenient for all classes of users; but the 
Bibliographie der Socialpolitik is a hopeless case. On the side of utility, 
however, Stammhammer’s second work can be heartily commended. 
The author is also to be praised for his substantial effort in both his 
publications to put magazine articles alongside the other literature of 
subjects to which they relate. The list of American magazines which 
he has gone through for the Aidliographie der Socialpolitk contains 
the most of our leading journals which deal with economic, political, 
and social science. The list should be increased in his next publica- 
tion. And if he is especially concerned with “ scientific’? magazines, 


it might be well to revise it. 
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Students of theoretical sociology will get little comfort from any 
of the three publications. We may, perhaps, assume that Stamm 
hammer has not dealt and does not intend to deal with the literature 
of legal and political science, because of Miihlbrecht’s work. But no 
such difficulty would be met in the field of sociology. It is much to 
be hoped that in a future publication Stammhammer will decide to 
add still another volume to his series, one which shall contain a class 
fit to receive the title of the work of his distinguished countryman, 
Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers C. H. HastinGs 


Soctal and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study 
in Social Psychology. By JAMes Mark Batpwin, Professor 


in Princeton University. New York: The Macmillan Com 


pany, 1897. Pp. xiv+574. 

[HE problem which Professor Baldwin sets himself is “to inquire 
to what extent the principles of the development of the individual 
mind apply also to the evolution of society.”’ 

Any scientific conception of society must offer solutions of at least 
three problems: (1) the uniformities or generalizations represented in 
social institutions, customs, beliefs, etc.; (2) the exceptions or partic 
ular variations which find most conspicuous expressions in geniuses ; 
(3) the real or alleged conflict between social and individual inter 
ests. 

Professor Baldwin offers as an organon with which to coérdinate 
and interpret these phenomena what he terms “the dialectic of per 
sonal growth.” This is the key to his whole system. As it gains 
gradually in definiteness and precision with the progress of the work, 
its unifying service becomes more and more apparent. 

The growth of the person is described as a process involving, first, 
the recognition of external groups of characteristics or acts which con 
stitute vague projective personalities ; second, the imitation of these acts 
or attitudes by which the self appropriates them, 7. ¢., makes them a 
part of sudjective personality ; third, the reading back into others of 
these subjective materials, which renders them ¢ective. By this give- 
and-take process the same elements are appropriated and assimilated 
by the individuals of a given society, so that a common personality, a 
socius, is gradually formed in the consciousness of each More than 
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that, the dialectic ultimately produces an ideal of self which becomes a 
criterion of conduct, an ethical standard. This growth of personality 
through mutual imitation is, however, only one side of the process. 
The self, in subjectively appropriating projective personalities, and in 
spontaneously or reflectively recombining its acquisitions, makes new 
combinations or inventions, which in turn become projective for imita- 
tion by others. Thus the dialectic of personal growth produces not 
only uniformities, but novelties as well. 

Once more these two aspects of development find expression in 
what is termed the “habitual self’’—-the self of customary reactions, 
and the “accommodating self,” which makes new adjustments to meet 
changed conditions. The former tends to become unconscious and 
automatic in its activities, the latter is reflective. Again, the person’s 
growth, emotional and volitional, displays three stages—the organic, 
the spontaneous, and the reflective. The first represents physical 
heredity ; the second reproduces chiefly acquisitions of social heredity ; 
the third is marked by conscious reflection upon the relation of the self 
to the environment, physical and social. Sanctions for conduct vary 
with the stage involved, from the sanction of impulse to that of desire, 
and ultimately to the sanction of right. This final sanction is realized 
only in connection with a consciousness of self, which includes social 
generalization or agreement. The self must be a “ public self.”’ 

This summarized statement of the personal side of the problem, 
although it cannot do justice to the detailed development of the thesis, 
may serve to make reasonably clear the application to the social aspect. 
The “dialectic of social growth” takes as projective materials the 
inventions or innovations presented by individuals. By imitation 
these inventions are appropriated, modified, and generalized, #. ¢., ren 
dered socially subjective. Finally, through education— in its widest 
sense—these generalizations become ejective in individuals. Thus 
the essential services, both of individual “particularizations”’ and of 
collective uniformities, are recognized and reconciled. A social judg 
ment is gradually formed which expresses itself in a set of valuations. 
This judgment may be modified gradually, but it is also a criterion at 
any given time by which innovations are rejected or accepted. The 


true genius combines powers of invention with soundness of social 
judgment. The inventor, however, is dependent upon the materials 
which his society offers him, for the personal self must produce inno- 
vations out of the elements which have been appropriated through 
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the dialectic of his growth. The analogy, therefore, is striking between 
the process of individuai development and that of social growth, which 
may be described as “a growth in a sort of self-consciousness-— an 
awareness of itself.”’ 

The question of individual versus socials anctions may be approached, 
on the one hand, from the standpoint of the three forms of personal 
sanction, and, on the other, from that of the types of social sanction 
which are derived from four classes of institutions— natural, pedagog- 
ical and conventional, civil, and religious. The impulsive personal 
sanction and the demands arising from natural social relationships, 
such as those of the family, are not two things, but one. Hence there 
can be no conflict here. The conditions of success which society lays 
down in training its members, once voluntarily accepted by the indi- 
vidual, become personal means to his own ends, and again we have 
unity in the personal sanction of desire and the conventional require 
inents of society. For normal or average persons—the great body of 
citizens—there must be a similar identity in personal ethical judgments 
and the collective civil and religious sanctions, for the very reason that 
by the dialectic of personal growth these individuals have made the 
accepted standards of their society their own. It is true, nevertheless, 
that in the case of exceptional persons, or the exceptional judgments 
of average persons, there are intellectual and ethical oppositions 
between personal and social sanctions. ‘The anti-social exceptions are 
suppressed, while persons of extraordinary ability by their very oppo- 
sition to the established order upset the equilibrium of custom and 
compel a readjustment on a higher plane. 

Professor Baldwin, in discussing the vexed question as to what is 
the criterion by which social phenomena may be discriminated, exam 
ines the various theories-—sympathy, compulsion, imitation, etc. 
concluding with Professor Giddings’ “consciousness of kind,”’ which is 
characterized as ‘‘the climax of descriptive vagueness.’’ The con 
fusion over criteria is due, in the author’s opinion, to a failure to dis 
criminate between the material and the method of organization in 
society. Tarde’s theory of imitation offers a theory of the method, but 
neglects the matter. Professor Baldwin asserts that thoughts are the 
materials which by the dialectic of personal and of social growth are 
organized into a sort of collective personality, which is known as 
society. The biological analogy, it is declared, must yield to the 
psychological: “the organization which is effective in social life is, in 
all its forms, a psychological organization.” 


— 
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The contribution which this volume makes to social science and 
philosophy will be readily recognized by sociologists. Its service is 
not so much that it presents new views—although in the ethical dis 
cussions, especially, these are by no means lacking — but rather that it 
renders more precise and systematic conceptions made familiar by 
Mackenzie, De Greef, Tarde, and others. The point of view of per 
sonal genesis is shown to be a most valuable aid in social interpreta 
tion. The general conclusion is open to the criticism that society is 
resolved into an intangible, psychical entity, with no real physical 
existence. It would be easy to show that thoughts organized in 
society are conditioned by material things, and, transmuted into emo 
tion and volition, find expression through physical media. 

There are many minor positions which are open to question, but it 
has seemed best in this notice to present a general view of a work 
which cannot fail to take a high place in the rapidly growing literature 


of social psychology. GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


Conscience et volunté sociales. Biblioth€que sociologique inter- 
nationale. Par J. Novicow. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére. 
Pp. 380. Broché, 6 fres. 
l'H1s readable volume offers an interesting illustration of the for 
mal survival of an analogy after it has ceased to be essential to the 
further development of the problem under discussion. Setting out 
with an ingenious completion of Spencer’s organic conception, the 


author gradually changes his instrument of interpretation from the 
biological to the psychological. In other words, he could have made 


his exposition quite as effective in terms of imitation, invention, oppo 
sition, etc., which, as it is, he is compelled to employ in connection 
with his biological descriptions. The best that can be said for M. 
Novicow’s consistency is that he has shifted from the analogy of the 
whole organism to that of the single organ, the brain. 

Che most valuable part of the discussion is that which relates to 
the élite. Whether or not it is worth while to regard the intellectually 
and morally best in society as constituting a collective sensorium, the 
essential service rendered by such a class is clearly and effectively set 
forth. This theory fits admirably into the general system of social 
psychology which gives so important a place to the imitation of social 
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models and the origination of inventions as copies for imitative 
fusion. 

The chapters which deal with the organization of communication, 
the mechanism of social volition, reflex social action, ete., are full of 
interesting concrete illustrations, and contain much of valuable sug 
gestion and comment. The attempts, however, to reduce to mathe 
matical precision such problems as, what proportion of the population 
an adequate élite should include, or how long it takes a social volition 
to penetrate the social mass, result in half-admitted failure and leave 
the impression of wasted effort. Throughout the iast chapters of the 
book M. Novicow’s two hobbies, free trade and international federa 
tion, canter with loose rein and even the hint of an active spur. 

On the whole, the book must be regarded as an organization of 
somewhat familiar materials, rather than as a distinct contribution to 
the theories being worked out by the psychological school represented 
by Tarde, Durkheim, De Greef, Baldwin, and others. 

GEORGE E. VINCEN1 


Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions. By Rev. JAMEs S. Dennis, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1897. In two volumes. Vol. I 


Pp. 468. 

luis volume is the first part of an elaborate discussion of the social 
condition of the peoples among whom Christian missions are sustained, 
and of the social results which are claimed for those missions. It was 
inevitable that discussion should reach this point, and this book is a 
pioneer. The literature of missions is already rich in materials, but it 
has not yet been treated from the standpoint of general culture-his- 
tory. Indeed, the work under examination is not written with scien- 
tific method and purpose; it is distinctly the plea of an advocate, and 
must so be read. ‘The advocate is well informed, honest, patient, and 
means to be generous to those who are criticised. In the nature of 
the case, where whole nations and races are under view, the chances of 
error are multiplied. It would require minute and encyclopedic 
knowledge of the customs, laws, and sentiments of all mankind to 
verify or test all the numerous statements in this volume. The vices 
of the non-Christian races are described in two hundred and eighty 
pages, a long, tragic, and pitiful catalogue of the demonic side of 
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human nature. ‘Then the failure of education, material civiliza 
tion, legislation, and ethnic religions is asserted, and the hope of the 
nations declared to rest in Christianity. Unquestionably all the vices 
named do exist, in Calcutta, Pekin—and in American cities. No 
Christian believer doubts that his faith is deeply needed all over the 
world, and for those who are not believers the argument will have 
some weight because it presents the utility of religion, which all 
recognize. 

The author admits that there are worthy and hopeful elements in 
ethnic religions, and he confesses the shortcomings of nominally 
Christian communities. Criticism will fall upon the relative emphasis 
given to the evil and good in each case. The volume is a monument 
of patient labor. The bibliography is very extensive. The form of 
the argument will be very helpful in directing attention to the actual 
services which pure and rational religious ef-ort renders to mankind. 
A good religion is good for something which man can value and 
appreciate. ‘This present life is sanely treated as having a value of its 
own. ‘The second and more constructive part of the work will be 


awaited with interest. Cc. 


Neue Beitraége sur Frage der Arbeitslosenversicherung. Von Dr 
GeorG Scuanz. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1897 
Pp. 216. 

In His book Zur Frage der Arbeitslosenversicherung, published in 
1895, Professor Schanz made a critical examination of the various 
schemes proposed to insure the laborer against unemployment, and 
put forth a scheme of his own, obviating, as he saw it, the weaknesses 
of the other schemes proposed. In this book he gives us the develop- 
ment of the question from that time to March, 1897. 

Professor Schanz approaches the problem of insurance against 
unemployment from the practical standpoint. In either.book there is 
little discussion of the underlying theory. His interest is in finding 
the practicable method of securing the desired result. He would secure 
it through compulsory saving under state management. His plan 
provides that employers deduct a small sum from the weekly wages of 
the employés and place it in the savings fund. To this is added con- 
tributions by the employers and a subvention by the state. But, unlike 
the fund in case of ‘compulsory insurance,” or the funds of the labor 
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unions, it is placed to the credit of the employés in proportion to the 
amounts of their several contributions. Compulsory saving on the 


part of any laborer would cease when his credit reached 100 M. In 


case of unemployment for any reason the laborer is permitted to draw 
on his savings. In the volume with which we have to do, Professor 
Schanz answers the many criticisms advanced against this plan, and 
fortifies his position by a careful examination of the experience gained 
since the publication of his earlier work. 

In the first chapter of this book, Professor Schanz answers his 
nor volun 


critics and reasserts that neither “‘compulsory insurance’ 
tary insurance through labor organizations is a solution of the prob 
lem. Then follows an examination of the various plans for insurance 
tried or proposed in St. Gall, Basel, Berne, Cologne, Bologna, Stuttgart, 
and elsewhere, an account of the “out-of-work” benefits provided by the 
labor unions of the several European countries, a statement of the 
attitude of the several German political parties toward state insurance, 
and an analysis and interpretation of the statistics of unemployment 
obtained by the German government by its two censuses of 1895. 

The St. Gall plan has been abandoned, after being in operation 
only eighteen months, because the feeling of social solidarity was not 
sufficiently strong to induce the better class of laborers to make the 
sacrifice which the plan involved. None of the other plans provides a 
solution of the problem, for they all fail to reach all classes of laborers, 
or are inequitable or otherwise faulty. The book gives us much good 
material on these points, but it is impossible to present any of it here. 
The substance of the several plans will be found in a paper published 
in this JOURNAL, May, 1897. Neither do the labor unions offer any 
solution of the problem. Many of them have no “out-of-work” fund. 
Then, too, relatively few of the laborers are to be found in the labor 
unions, and these are of the class least needing any provision of this 
kind. 

The German political parties have as yet given little attention to the 
question, and most of them have taken no position in regard to it. 
The socialists are uncompromisingly opposed to any form of compul- 
sory insurance or saving as a scheme designed for the benefit of the 
“capitalists.” The “deutsche Volkspartei” favors compulsory state 
insurance as a logical extension of the insurance against sickness, 
accidents, and old age; while others have shown some favor toward 
Schanz’ plan of compulsory saving. 
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The last chapter, dealing with the statistics of unemployment, will 
be of most interest to the general reader. An excellent analysis and 
interpretation of the statistics are made, the two most important points 
brought out being that the question is largely one of seasonal employ 
ment, and that the problem is by far the most serious in the large 
cities. 

The author is at great pains to show the reader how all the facts 
fortify the position he has taken on this question and how his own 
plan is the only practicable one. This may detract from the interest 
of the book for the general reader, yet, looked at from his point of 
view, that of finding the practicable method of solving the problem in 


hand, the author is not to be criticised upon this point. 
H. A. MILLIs. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus. An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By SHAILER Martuews, A.M., Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.; Chicago: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Pp. 230, 8vo. $1.50. 


THE chapters contained in this volume appeared originally in the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, and attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. In their present form they have been largely rewritten, and we 
have one of the best treatises on the subject. It is a volume not to be 
glanced over or read carelessly, but demands a careful and consid 
erate attention. It is a clear, conscientious, and comprehensive state 
ment of the subject, logically and reverently put forth; the style is 
condensed, the employment of terms is accurate, and reveals a mastery 
of good idiomatic English. It shows a most earnest desire to view the 
subject fairly and fully from every standpoint, yet brings all its conclu 
sions to the test indicated by the title, and reveals a wide and thought- 
ful acquaintance with the best literature on the subject. Its method 
is strictly logical, and the chapters follow one another in an orderly 
development of the principle upon which the book is grounded. The 
term reverent is one that is so often abused that we almost hesitate to 
employ it in this connection. We are asked today to overlook a great 
many things because the spirit is a so-called reverent one, but in apply- 
ing it to these essays we can do so honestly. It is not the spirit of an 
iconoclast, but of .a constructionist, that appears on every page. The 
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use of Scripture is a fair one, and the exegesis shows a deep desire to 
discover and apply the real meaning of the many passages to which 
allusion is made. 

The general direction of the book is indicated in a carefully writ 
ten introduction, beginning with a proper definition of the term “ Chris 
tian sociology.” Our author proceedstoshow that there is a real ground 
for the application of it to the sociology of Christ, and in so doing 
calls our attention to the spirit as well as words of Jesus. We could 
wish that a little more emphasis had been placed upon the nature of 
Jesus, viewed in its entirety, and we would prefer that his teachings 
should not have been alluded to in such a way as to suggest that they 
are of greater authority than the words of the apostles. It is, indeed, 
true that Professor Mathews claims to waive the question of the inspi 
ration of the apostolic writers, yet at the same time one cannot but 
consider that his discussion would have been stronger if the compari 
son had not been suggested. Proceeding, then, to the contents 
proper, we have a chapter on man, then on society, on the state, on 
wealth, on sociai life, the forces of human progress, and the process of 
social regeneration. In the chapter on man he discusses the physi- 
cal and psychical, the object being to develop the idea of man’s unity, 
and to show the basis of his relations to God and to his fellow, with the 
logical conclusion that the normal and righteous development of a man 
is social, on the one side reaching out into sonship with God and fellow. 
ship with man, and on the other side conditioned upon his relations in 
this life. Having laid such a foundation, the consideration of the question 
of society and the discussion as to the term kingdom of God naturally 
follow. Our author states that by the kingdom of God Jesus ineant 
“an ideal social order in which the relation of men to God is that of 
sons, and to each other that of brothers.’”’ It is necessary at this point 
for him to enter into the extent of the kingdom in point of time and 
to the idea of the church, and we must say that, on the whole, we have 
the most satisfactory statement of this vexed term that we have ever 
yet met. If anyone is disturbed by what he has to say about the 
church at this point, let him wait until the last chapter. The chapter 
which next follows is a superb presentation of the conception of the 
family, in which the subjects of marriage and divorce are handled with 
a thoroughness rarely met. His discussion of the state is not quite so 
clear, and there is a trace of the sensational in the question, “ Was Jesus 
then an anarchist ?” but the answer is so satisfactory and touches at so 
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many points current misconceptions prevalent today regarding the teach 
ings of Jesus that the phraseology may be accepted. With his statements 
regarding wealth we think that all fair-minded men will be fully in 
accord, and approval will be given to the chapter on social life, which 
expands the principle of real fraternity. In our judgment by far the 
finest chapters in the book are the lasttwo. His recognition of the faith 
that the forcesof human progress reside within the man himself in his 
spiritual wants, and that they are capable of satisfaction, is very well 
developed, and his survey of the process of social regeneration is timely 
and adequate. We cannot forbear to quote from that paragraph in 
which he says: “ It is clear that the progress of the Christian transfor- 
mation of society must proceed, precisely as in the method of Jesus, along 
the line of conversion, or, more exactly, the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual, For generations churches of all shades of evangelical faith have 
been endeavoring to lay deep this foundation of a progressive social 
regeneration. Concerts and kindergartens are very necessary as com- 
plements of revivals and mission halls, but as saviors of a nation’s civili- 
zation and purity they are as grass before the storm.’”’ There is not 
an idle word in this chapter, and we are especially pleased with what 
the author has to say regarding the present tendency to substitute a 
system of ethics for the dynamics of a personal faith in God. 

Professor Mathews in these few chapters has made a real contribu- 
tion to the important subject which is in every man’s mind. We con- 
gratulate the author upon his success, and the reader upon the inspi- 
ration he will receive from the study of the volume. 

Wm. M. LAWRENCE. 

SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH, 

Chicago. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Inspection of Labor in France.—I. The application and enforcement of labor 
legislation in France depend upon an organized inspection service. Three stages in 
labor legislation may be distinguished by the following laws: (1) The law of 1841, 
putting limitations upon the labor of children; (2) the law of 1874, taking account 
of sex as well as age, and interdicting to women certain forms of labor; (3) the law 
of 1892, extending great protection t« children and women, and affecting all cate 
gories of laborers by its regulations concerning hygiene and safety. Il. Each of 
these legislative periods has had a corresponding form of inspection service. The 
execution of the law of 1841 was successively intrusted to local, unsalaried com- 
missions, examiners of weights and measures, inspectors of education, and mining 
engineers—all of which methods proved unsuccessful. The law of 1874 created 
fifteen inspectors to be appointed by the central government; departmental and local 
inspectors, to be chosen by their respective divisions and to serve under the general 
inspectors. But under this plan the number of inspectors was too small, lack of harmony 
resulted from the different methods of appointment, and continuity was wanting in 
the local officials. III. The existing organization of the inspection service, according 
to the law of 1892, attempts to correct these imperfections. The whole service is a 
unit. Both divisional and departmental inspectors are appointed by the central 
government, the latter being subordinate tothe former. ‘There are eleven divisional and 
ninety-two departmental inspectors. The local commissions have a uniform organ 
ization and are reduced to mere consulting bodies. Inspectors are appointed on the 
basis of merit determined by examination, and are promoted through grades accord- 
ing to length of service. Salaries are, according to grade, 2400 to 5000 francs for 
departmental, and 6000 to 8000 francs for divisional inspectors. IV. Inspectors have 
the power to enter establishments enumerated by the law and to prove violations of the 
law by verbal process, and the duty to receive statements, to make inquiry in case of 
accidents, and to compile stastistics of the conditions of labor in their districts. 
Divisional inspectors have the exclusive right to authorize certain exceptional violations 
contempiated by the law and determined by rules of the public administration. They 
thus have large latitude of action, especially with reference to night work and the 
number of hours of labor. V. The present organization is too new to have final criti 
cism as to its success passed upon it. Two things, however, may be said. In the first 
place, the number of establishments to be visited and the constantly increasing impor 
tance of the objects which demand attention render inspection very difficult and incom 
plete. In the second place, the obstructive attitude of employers, the negligent inaction 
of laborers, who seem to think that they are being protected too much, and the hostility 
of various administrations, to which labor legislation is a novelty—all these add 
greatly to the difficulties of successful inspection of labor.—MAURICE VANLAER, Ze 
Réforme sociale, 16 Novembre 1897. 


The Psychological Bases of Sociology (concluded).—V. The individual con 
sciousness alone can be considered as the sufficient reason for the existence of social 
phenomena and as their sole source. Nevertheless, it is impossible to identify social 
with psychic phenomena, to consider them as nothing but a multiple repetition of 
individual ideas and sentiments, and to treat the social life merely as a branch of 
psychology. For many of our mental desires and mental states never become social 
phenomena. ‘The mere fact of the coexistence of the same conscious state in several 
individuals does not change its nature as an individual psychic fact, until this coexist 
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ence acquires an objective character. But this objective character of social phenomena 
is necessarily conditioned by this multiple repetition of a subjective state in the mass of 
individuals. (On one side, then, the social phenomenon always possesses its psychologi 
cal equivalent, by which it is intimately connected with the life of the individual. On 
the other, the social phenomenon is necessarily conditioned by a multiple repetition 
of its psycho-individual equivalent, without which it loses its objective character, 
identifying itself with an ordinary psychic state. In contemporary sociology there 
exist two currents, which attempt to divide between them this duality of the social 
phenomenon, and to legitimatize a single one of its two mutually complementary 
phases. These two methods are represented by Durkheim and Tarde — Durkheim 
contemplating the objective phase of the social phenomenon, its abstract and collect 
ive character; Tarde, seeing only its psychological character, the side of individual 
ization. VI. Between the individual states of different human minds and the social 
phenomenon, in which they may all be found, there exists the relation of elements to 
t synthesis. At the base of every social phenomenon there is the thinking being, that 
unique reality of a metaphysical character which, not being phenomenon, is neverthe 
less the nearest and most accessible to the senses. This is more clear if we note that 
it is apperception alone which socializes phenomena. Sociologists are near this con 
ception when they say that “society is a system organized for an end, a totality, and 
not the sum of its components.” The conception of finality as a character of psychic 
phenomena in general leads us to see the real essence of social phenomena, their 
apperceptive origin. In the individual intuition constitutes the positive side ot the 
psychic life; apperception, its negative side. We come, then, to the social réle of 
apperception. ‘To socialize a psychic phenomenon is to objectify it; to socialize a 
physical phenomenon is to spiritualize it. In consequence, the thinking being is to be 
found at the basis of the social phenomenon, being an agent indispensable to its 
application. Socialization of the phenomenon is equivalent to a sort of incarnation 
in the object of thought of the thinking subject. The social nature of apperception 
is the reason for considering the human mind as of a social nature, and the individual 
isolated from social influences as an abstraction, to which there is no corresponding 
reality. ‘The mental states preceding thought, the sensations proper, make up the 
individual side of he mind, the individual proper. On the other hand, all the prod 
ucts of thought conceptions, and judgments, make up the apperceptive side of the 
mind, and this is social. Moreover, this social character of apperception reveals the 
essential identity of the the thinking subjects. Because social phenomena objectify 
the thinking being, the ethical category is universally applicable to them.— Epovarp 


ABRAMOWSKI, Aevue /nternationale de Soctologte, Octobre 1897. 


The Rights of Capital and Labor, and Industrial Conciliation. —“ Capital 
really means men who have money which they wish to employ in productive industry, 
and labor means men who have strength and skill which they wish to employ in pro 
ductive industry, when considering their rights. 

“The man who owns money and the man who owns strength and skill are equal 
economically — each has something which the other needs, which the other must have, 
in fact — but also each has something which he must dispose of to the other. The 
object of either, then, is to dispose of his own property and to acquire the property of 
the other, and to do this to the best advantage to himself; that is, they stand in exactly 
equal relations to each other.” 

rhe above has always been true theoretically, but not in practice. Trade union 
ism has a tendency to make theory and practice conform. If the above conclusion is 
correct, then labor and capital are in the same position as other buyers and sellers, and 
they have the right to demand of each other nothing beyond honest and courteous 
dealing. “It is absurd to talk as if it were morally wrong to ask high wages, or mor 
ally wrong to offer low wages.” 

When other bargainers have completed their transaction, further relations cease 
With labor and capital it is but the beginning of real relations. They then become 
employers and employed, and a new set of rights emerges. Positions may here be 
shifted and duties defined. These are of three classe: Thetr antagonistic duties 
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may bring conflict, but it is by no means necessary that they should. Zheir common 
duties are such as they owe to the publicin an honest product. Z7heir mutual duties 
are such as they owe to each other. 

Industrial conciliation has two main features: (1) Its recognition that the two 
sides have an equal right to a voice in the decision of all questions of common inter 
est; and (2) the permanent character of the machinery employed. Industrial concilia 
tion follows naturally from a fulfillment of their mutual duties.—Mrs. C. R. Lowe, 
The Church Social Union, June, 1897. 


Our Social and Ethical Solidarity .—* When at present society is declared 
to be an organism, it is aot meant that the individuals composing it have consciously 
organized it; nor merely that they are by nature destined to live in social commun 
ion. It is meant that we human beings by forc: of our ingrained constitution form of 
necessity part of an integral social structure in essentially the same manner as the 
sundry organs of a living being, or its sundry structural units, form part of an integral 
vital structure.” .... 

“ Human beings form constituent units of society, not merely by force of the inter 
dependence of their divers external functions, but also, and more radically still, by 
force of their mental interdependence. It is, in fact, exclusively through such mental 
interdependence, through such innate dependence of humanly organized minds upon 
one another for their very existence as such, and for the possible efficiency of their 
function ; it is through this mutual dependency of their minds upon one another that 
men are social and ethical beings. Without it man would be a soulless, thoughtless, 
irresponsible animal, and human society and its ethical bearings non-existent.” ; 

The analogy between society and the vital organism holds good “ not as between 
the organic interdependence of the constituent units of society and that of the constit- 
uent elements of the organism, but between the gradual development of social life and 
the phyletic development of living beings in relation to their environment. The 
so-called growth of society can, therefore, not rightly be compared to the growth of an 
individual organism, but only to the development of vital organization in the course of 
phyletic evolution.” 

Our inner life, consciously manifest as emotion, thought, and volition, is comple- 
mental to relations originally established between ourselves and the outside world. 
“Of such inner-life relations, those binding us to our fellow-beings come to gain 
more and more predominant sway. However ideal such altruistic sentiments may 
appear, we should never forget that they are grounded in reciprocal organic depend 
ence. The living being, by force of his organization, is essentially a product of pro 
gressive generation, which links him organically to other members of his race,” and 
conditions social and ethical solidarity. 

“Social and ethical solidarity rests fundamentally on vital organization. Like all 
other vital development, progress of their existing condition is wrought by toilsomely 
acquired increments of organic elaboration. And this is effected through interaction 
of the individual with his social medium. It is in this laborious way that the increas- 
ingly reciprocal relations which constitute the growing solidarity of social and ethical 
sentiments become in us human individuals more and more fully organized. And they 
make themselves felt as originally realized in our social and ethical consciousness 
when they urge to conduct in agreement with the organized propensities. What is 
commonly called character consists in such structurally established propensities. And 
it is because of this structural consolidation and fixation that individual character is so 
insistent and persistent. Education, with its elaborate appurtenances, accomplishes its 
aim solely by modifying organic structure, so that it may potentially embody its 
teachings.” 

Without preéstablished vital structure, in which mental potentialities inhere, 
consciousness of whatever kind is non-existent. Whatever is not actually organized 
in the living human being has, so far as he himself is concerned, no sort of reality. A 
person is color-blind because a specific region of his organic structure has remained 
undeveloped, failing thereby appropriately to react on the stimulating influences that 
normally arouse color-sensations. It is not otherwise with the morally obtuse, the 
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morally idiotic. They are devoid of ethical consciousness simply because ethical pro 
pensities have failed to become organized in their brain. And for no other cause are 
animals deprived of moral consciousness. If we all happened to be thus deficient in 
cerebral organization, surely morality among us would be altogether non-existent. 

Yet, though vital organization can be proved to be the indispensable substratum 
of all consciousness, and with it of all social and ethical realization, we have no slight- 
est clew as to how it comes soto be. The mystery of being and becoming, the supreme 
mystery of progressive creation, remains wholly inscrutable. We have no faculty 
enabling us intelligently to apprehend the creative potency through which nature is 
existing and undergoing its toilsome transmutations. And it is through activity of 
this same inscrutable potency that the progressive increments of mental, and therewith 
of social and ethical, development are thus creatively superadded to what perceptually 
appears to us as nothing but more and more complex molecular combinations of cer- 
tain chemical elements. 

From its structural matrix our consciousness emerges full-fashioned, a microcos- 
mic revelation ia which the gathered experience of our race and of our own inner life, 
together with the time- and space-scattered influences of the great outside world, have 
become symbolically harmonized into simultaneous presence. 

In this all-revealing focus of conscious awareness, in which inner and outer expe- 
rience concordantly, significantly, creatively blend, there opens a glorious vista into a 
world of ideal aspirations, wherein those premonitions arise that betoken, as yet unful 
filled ideal, a state of social and ethicai perfection we most devoutly long to see 
realized in actual life—EDWARD MONTGOMERY, /nternational Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1897. 


The Fear of Death.—“ Man occupies, in view of death, a situation that is 
peculiar, for he is probably the only being that knows he has to die. The battle 
against death spurs an immense number of men to study and work; and all the great 
intellectual and moral creations in art, religion, and science have been produced under 
the influence of the feelings excited by the certainty of that event. Yet the psychology 
of the ideas and emotions relative to death is still to be constructed.” 

Organic sensibility exercises a great influence over our psychical condition and 
sometimes indirectly determines the trend of our thoughts and the forms of our feel- 
ings. Animage or an idea that is in opposition to the preponderant series of organic 
sensations with which the consciousness is occupied is nearly always vanquished. 
“Men whose entirely healthful and vigorous organization develops feelings of well- 
being and strength can form only the poorest conceptions of those conditions of feeble- 
ness that are in contradiction to the preponderant system of sensations.” The abstract 
probability of dying is not anelement of the fear of death. “The greater vividness 
of old men’s conceptions of death is most likely a result of the advancing weakness 
of their organs and physical sensations.” 

Death may be made to appear pleasant through the operation of religious or 
political fanaticism. “ Multitudes of men have exposed themselves to the most terrible 
dangers of death, and multitudes of others have actually suffered it, full of enthusiasm 
and joy, for an idea, and have given themselves up to destruction for it. Such feel- 
ings acquire frightful intensity when they become epidemic and are propagated 
through a mass of people.” 

“The explanation .... may be found in the laws of association. Associa- 
tion is capable of changing the psychological value of any object, of rendering agree- 
able a thing that is offensive to another or under other circumstances, or an action by 
which others are annoyed or to which they are indifferent ; and can give precious value 
to a recollection, a thought, or an image which would be repulsive to others. Such 
associations operate with striking force in cases where the passion of love is con- 
cerned. Associations connected with a place where one has lived are agreeable or 
disagreeable according as one has been happy or not there; and the law may extend 
to objects and images of all kinds, and even to the merest trifles.” 

“By the same law we may account for these exceptional eliminations of the 
repulsive character from the thought of death. When it is associated with intense 
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passion, with the anticipation of glory and fame, or when the gratification of animos 
ities is the dominant desire, all feelings contradictory to these sutfer a total eclipse, and 
death becomes desirable as a means to obtain what to the passing fancy seems a 
greater and the supreme end.”—GUGLIELMO FERRERO, Affleton's Popular Science 
Monthly, December, 1897. 


Charity and Progress.— Philanthropy has a tendency to perpetuate the unfit. 
Progress demands their elimination. It works itself out through selection. “Selec 
tion, . .. . implies two things: it implies something selected, and no less surely 
something rejected, left behind to perish as unfit.” How can aspirations of philan- 
thropy be reconciled with the mandates of the law of progress ? 

It necessitates the separation of the weak and incapable from the strong and 
capable, that the utmost may be done for them in hospitals, homes for incurables, asy 
lums, or retreats for feeble-minded. Here there is to be no marrying or giving in 
marriage, or breeding of the unfit. 

Associated with these institutions are the organizations of scientific charity which 
give comfort, help, encouragement, and temporary refuge to the discouraged men and 
women who are on the downward road of degeneration or toiling upward to the rank 
of the efficient. These organizations must have such a carefully codrdinated admin 
istrative system that they will not lose in efficiency through inelasticity or waste 
energy through lack of of codperation. 

“Thus is the real paradox solved, the sacrifice of the strong to the weak recon 
ciled with progress, because intelligent self-sacrifice of the strong to the weak makes 
the strong stronger and the weak more strong. To him that hath the capacity to 
receive shall be given the priceless boon of opportunity, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away the power of degrading himself and society. The philanthropy 
of the future will be wise as the serpent and gentle as the dove. With these two 
emblems conspicuous upon its banners, the motto liberty, equality, fraternity may safely 
float above the lower alternative standard of liberty, equality, and natural selection. 
Here lies the golden mean we sought. The riddle of philanthropy and progress is 
answered, the hydra-headed sphinx of evolution satisfied."—EDWARD CUMMINGS, 7he 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1897. 


Social Renovation and the Historic School. — The historic school in Ger 
many rejects entirely natural right, but our historic school believes in a natural right 
which would be better named “ rational,” because natural right has sometimes been sup 
posed to be the right of obeying instincts, sometimes a union of abstract principles, some 
times the rights acquired at birth. Natural right gives a sketch of the social edifice, 
historic right traces a detailed plan and indicates where future additions can be made. 
There is an essential constitution of humanity arising from natural and divine law. 
The peculiar constitution of each society is the share of historic right. There are 
species of societies, as of plants. Evolution should be in the line of the species and 
type. Men have an innate right to be well governed, but the form of government is 
the resultant of many acquired rights, depends on the species of the nation, on historic 
rights. The sophisms of equality may be seen from this. All men are equal as to 
innate rights, but become unequal by facts, necessary or accepted. Father and son 
have the same innate rigths, having the same human nature, but paternity gives to the 
father an acquired right which the son does not possess. A people lives on three 
things, truth, order, food. Truth satisfies the highest wants of the soul. Order assures 
peace and justice in society. Food satisfies the material needs of man. From these 
three needs follow the essential laws of human association. In French history the 
church held an eminent place. To ignore Christ in the very constitution of the country, 
as in 1789, was as anti-historic and anti-patriotic as it was anti-Christian. The family 
is the cell of social tissue. Old France had provided for good organization of the 
family. The first condition that a family may fulfil its social function is stability. 
Nothing can be built on dust, and yet to that, for a hundred years, legislation has 
tended to reduce the family. The men of 1789 gave their country to political geomet- 
ricians to be made over by arbitrary plans. In place of an evolution they preferred 
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a revolution, a violent rupture of historic continuity with the social bonds thereby 
created. It is for a good economic régime to assure men the sufficiency of material 
comforts which is a just and natural aim. In old times corporations, true fraternities, 
assured to the workman labor suited to his skill, fair compensation, an assured future, 
peace in workshops, and justice in trade tribunals. These old corporations brought 
master and workman into one family, and in national crises showed a patriotic valor 
that should have protected them against the revolution’s mania for destruction. In 
the Middle Ages land was not held by virtue of an individual right, but rather for one’s 
function, one’s service to society. Without noting further the lines along which 
historic progress has been made, the principle may be laid down that “a nation can 
neither prosper nor live outside the traditions and laws which have presided at its 
formation.”’—G. DE Pascal, LZ’ Association Catholique, Septembre 1897. 


‘* Animated Moderation”’ in Social Reform.— Questions of method are of 
supreme importance in human affairs. Good intentions and bad methods have done 
more harm in the world than bad intentions and good methods. 

The method of sentimentalism and the method of dogmatism are especially bad. 
“Feminine, very feminine, minds among the clergy or the laity would solve the liquor 
problem, for instance, by trenchant action dictated almost immediately by pure feel- 
ing. Masculine, very masculine, minds among trade-unionists, for example, would 
put an end to labor questions at once by introducing all the vigors and rigors of social 
ism. The sentamentalist is, indeed, one of the worst of dogmatists, and he would be 
practically a revolutionist if he allowed his feelings free play; and the dogmatist gets 
his inspiration more from a portion of the facts, misunderstood under the strain of a 
kind of hysteria, than from manly thoughtfulness. The sentimentalist and the dog- 
matist agree in practicing a wrong method of getting at truth. Both disregard many 
and essential facts, and both would use a wrong method in applying remedies.” 

“The right method, which is not a hindrance, but an aid, to social betterment, is 
that which deserves the epithets rational, scientific, evolutionary, just to all, patient, 
and steadfast. We are first to study calmly and from all sides each particular evil - 
intemperance, poverty, crime, labor difficulties, for instance.” 

“Our ingenuous friends, who leave the economists and the statesmen unread while 
constructing these fond imaginations of a world remote from economic law and politi- 
cal necessitv, must finally recognize that it is neither true nor attractive beings that 
they present, but mere puppets of an overheated fancy. One imperfect being of this 
living day, a workman no more virtuous than most of us, or even an honest banker, 
outweighs them all; for he has the one excellence which they lack and can never 
reach—he has human blood in his veins.” A wild passion for instant action is the 
cause of much evil. 

The man of animated moderation will endeavor to understand the world in which 
he lives. No drastic remedy will he advocate to further social evolution. Institu- 
tions in the process of evolution he will encourage to perfect themselves. 

“We have to place our faith, then, in those persistent servants of progress — 
education, science, art, invention; in human kindness and finer moral character. 
Practicing the philosophy and the statesmanship of animated moderation, we may 
well have good hope. The Great Soul that o’er us plans ‘is forever reason.’ In 
patient conspiracy with that heavenly power, and working on the true Christian line, 
we, too, after our own brief, but not unprofitable, day, may leave this human world a 
little stronger, a little fairer, than we found it.”-—NICHOLAS P. GILMAN, 7he Mew 
World, December, 1897. 


A Study of a Law on Accidents to Labor in France.— At various times the 
French parliament has discussed the elements of a law for the insurance of laborers 
against the consequences of accidents occuring to them in the accomplishment of their 
work. The adoption of the German system of insurance is proposed by some. But 
the arbitrariness of such a proceeding and the difference in the character of the indus- 
tries of the two countries are important objections to this plan. The observation, 
however, of ten years’ operation of the German system, affecting more than five million 
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people, furnishes valuable statistics as to the number of accidents in various industries, 
their causes and means of prevention, which may be applied in the solution of the 
question for other countries. With a view, not only to the protection and security of 
workmen, but also to the protection of employers against the uncertainty of judicial deci 
sions, and the public against the loss or incapacity of its members, the following general 
plan is proposed for France: (1) The use of steam or of machinery for the transmission 
of mechanical or electrical force shall oblige the employer and the employé in such 
business to become members of associations for the prevention of accidents. Such 
membership shall free the employer from criminal prosecution in case of accident, 
unless he fails to submit to inspection by one of these associations, or is expelled, or 
allows his employés to work more than six days in seven. The inspectors of 
these associations shall act under the control of state engineers and inspectors. (2) 
Every accident occurring in the course of work ordered gives right to an indemnity, of 
which the nature and importance shall be determined after examination of the actual 
circumstances of the victim—such indemnity to be withheld if the workmen shall 
have infringed the posted rules of the employer or the protective association, or shall 
have worked in a state of intoxication. (3) Employers must insure workmen against 
the results of accident and must guarantee them the indemnities provided by law. 
Employers may, however, either substitute for their responsibility that of authorized 
insurance companies by the payment of the required premiums, or they may syndicate 
their common risks, or they may remain their own insurers. The management of 
insurance companies shall be under the inspection of the government inspectors of 
finance. Syndicates of employers shall guarantee their solvency by at least two 
bonds, and such guarantee shall be renewed at fixed periods. (4) In every case of 
accident, where the victim seems incapacitated for work for a period of more than 
a fortnight, an investigation shall be held as soon as possible in the place of the 
accident, and the findings shall be signed by the witnesses and a representative of the 
employer. This shall be transmitted to a justice of the peace, who shall regulate the 
indemnity, subject always to the right of appeal of either party. Every accident 
giving right to indemnity, in case the accident results in incapacity for less than a fort- 
night, the laborer may summon his employer before a justice of the peace, if he does 
not receive from his employer the recompense allotted by law.— AUGUSTIN BLANCHET, 
La Réforme sociale (two articles), 16 Octobre et 1 Novembre 1897. 


The Administration of Prussian Railreads.— Study of a foreign system of 
railroads aids us in gaining a more accurate knowledge of railroad enterprises. It 
reveals tendencies which are inherent in the business and those which are distinctly 
due to administration. 

“Prussia began with general, our states with special, legislation. Prussian theory 
placed railroads in one category and ordinary businesses in another. We have, until 
very recently, insisted on their essential similarity. Prussian railroad history establishes 
the soundness of the first and the fallacy of the second theory.” 

Economic and social conditions show marked tendencies towards cosmopoli- 
tanism. A universality rather than nationality of conditions is the safer hypothesis 
under our present industrial régime. Differences in conditions, however, cannot be 
entirely ignored. 

“ All Prussian railroads, whether state or private, are subject to the jurisdiction of 
a carefully graded administrative system —local, intermediate, and central—each 
part of which is connected with every other part in such a manner that, without inter- 
fering with the ability to act promptly in cases of emergency, every act not only finds 
its responsible agent, but the central organ can also make its influence felt in the 
remotest branch of the system, and at the same time not transcend its responsibility 
to the public.” 

From a general law as a nucleus, Prussia has developed two distinct groups of 
railway administrative organs, each representing distinct sets of interests, yet both 
working codperatively. One group of organs represents railroad interests in particu- 
lar and takes the railroad point of view. In this group we find the minister of 
public works, the railroad secretaries, the general conference and tariff commission, 
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and the society of German railroads. Another group of organs takes the social and 
economic point of view. They are represented by the national and circuit councils, 
with their standing committees and the committee of shippers. The latter are not 
legally responsible for the conduct of the railroads, but act as advisory bodies. They 
represent all the varied interests of the nation, and through them every citien has not 
only an opportunity, but a right, to make his wants known. 

In tracing the development of the Prussian system, we should find that most of the 
railroads have been built from social and economic considerations, although political 
and military considerations have at times entered as factors. Right of construction 
has been surrounded by wholesome restrictions. Duties and responsibilities go hand 
in hand. ‘The usefulness of any proposed line or system must be established before 
any application will receive consideration. 

In the United States both the railroads and the public have gone to extremes, 
because neither understood the other. ‘A system like the Prussian reveals the rail 
roads to the public and the public to the railroads. It tends to remove blind prejudice 
and violent measures on both sides. By reflecting accurately the existing condition, 
these conferences lead to tolerance, forbearance, and mutual concessions. The con 
clusions reached often have as salutary an effect on industrial situations as suspended 
judgments of our courts on defendants. It would be difficult to find in Prussia today, 
among the representatives of any class or interest, objections to the entire railroad 
system which are not relatively insignificant. Both the public and the railroads have 
gained more and more as the system has developed.— B. H. MEYER, Anmads of the 
American Academy, November, 1897. 


The Psychology of Social Organization.— Two questions confront the 
thinker about society. The first question is concerning the master or content of social 
organization. The second question is concerning the method of functioning and laws 
of organization of the social content or material. Under the caption matter or 
content of social organization we are concerned with what is organized, with what is 
passed about, duplicated, made use of in society, with what must be there for society 
to be. This content of social life is a changing, growing content, and interpretations 
of social phenomena must be based on this content. A growing, developing system 
results from the process of social organization. 

“Progress is real, no matter what its direction, provided it results from the con 
stant action of a uniform process of change in a uniform sort of material. This we 
find in social life, and is the prime requirement of social theory both in dealing with 
matter and in dealing with functions.” 

The zmitation theory of ‘Tarde, the constraint theory of Durkheim, the conscious 
ness of kind theory of Giddings, and several other efforts at social interpretation, fail to 
give a satisfactory answer as to the matter of social organization, or give none at all. 
They all constantly confuse questions of matter and questions of method. 

“ The matter of social organization consists of thoughts; all kinds of knowledges and 
informations. . ... These thoughts or knowledges or informations originate in the 
mind of the individuals of the group as inventions, or more or less novel conceptions. 
At their origin, however, there is no reason for calling them social matter, since they 
are particular to the individual. They become social only when society —that is, the 
other members of the social group, or some of them—-also thinks them, knows them, 
is informed of them. This reduces them from the individual and particular form to a 
general or social form, and it is only in this form that they furnish social material.” 

“It is only thoughts or knowledges which are imitable in the fruitful way required 
by a theory of progressive social organization.” Beliefs and desires are not thus 
imitable. They are functions of knowledge contents about which they arise. “No 
belief can be induced in one individual by another except as the fact, truth, information 
believed is first induced. The imitator must first get the thought before he can 
imitate belief in the thought. So of desire. I cannot desire what you do, except as I 
think the desirable object somewhat as you do." The only alternative is to say that 
beliefs and desires propagate themselves by the simple contagion of feeling and 
impulse. But the reign of feeling and impulse, whether it be by instinct or by sug- 
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gestion, makes possible only the form of organization in which fixed habit is all, and 
in which no accommodation, movement, progress, would take place. “It is only in 
the form of thoughts, conceptions, or inventions that new material, new copies for 
imitation, new schemes of modified organization can come into a society at any stage 
of its development.” 

“Society, we may say, is the form of natural organization into which ethical per 
sonalities fall in their growth. So also, on the side of the individual, we may define 
ethical personality as the form of natural development into which individuals grow who 
live in social relationship. The true analogy, then, is not that which likens society to a 
physiological organism, but rather that which likens it to a psychological organization, 
and the sort of psychological organization to which it is analogous to that which is 
found in ideal thinking.” — J. MARK BALDWIN, Zhe Psychological Review, September, 
1897. 


Socialism in Italy.—- Until a very recent period (about ten years) Italy seemed 
unfavorable to the growth of socialism. Economic conditions prevented its becoming 
an industrial nation. Natural conditions (soil and products) rendered intensive culti 
vation necessary, rather than agriculture on a large scale. Ignorance and religious 
superstition dominated the whole rural and part of the urban population. All these 
influences were more important in Italy than in other countries. Socialism was an 
academic product and touched the masses only in its very scanty results. The laborer 
continued indifferent. But such conditions could not endure. The economic move 
ment of other countries affected Italy. The price of agricultural products fell. Con 
current with this fact there has been a large increase in mortgage indebtedness, 
principally on small land holders, emigration, convictions for theft, and strikes, and a 
general decrease of both relative and absolute wages. The resulting ruin of agricul 
ture and the formation of a rural proletariat have caused a great increase of industry and 
the creation of several important industrial centers, but no real development, on 
account of lack of capital and the succession of crises. Hence a class of industrial 
proletariats as well. The large number of persons educated for the liberal professions 
in excess of the demand form another dependent class. Extravagant public adminis 
tration, increase of taxes and the national debt, have added to the popular distress. 
Statistics show a decrease in the amount of staple foods consumed. Popular discon 
tent, owing to all these causes, is now furnishing a basis for the development of social 
istic ideas. Before 1882 there existed an amorphous socialistic movement, strongly 
revolutionary, under the influence of Bakounine. Since 1882, when the franchise was 
extended to workmen, the socialistic movement may be said to have taken the charac 
ter of a party with a programme both final and proximate. On the one hand, the 
socialists still maintained their old programme, though less revolutionary. On the 
other, a distinct labor party came into existence, demanding immediate reforms to 
satisfy the special needs of the working classes. The economic distress brought the 
labor party into existence, but its members did not grasp the fundamental causes of 
the economic condition, and hence their action was not well directed. After several 
attempts at union on the part of the socialists, the two currents, practical and theoret- 
ical, represented by the two parties, were finally united in 1892. The results have 
been large. The socialist vote has grown from I in 62 in 1892 to 1 in 9, in spite of 
governmental suppression and hostile revision of the voting lists. The economic and 
moral importance of the movement is seen in the organization of labor unions, which 
serve not only as employment bureaus, but are great educational influences in the 
organization of libraries, meetings, and trade schools.—- GIOVANNI LeERDA, Ze Deve- 
nir social, Aotit-Septembre 1897. 
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MINOR EDITORIALS. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley very properly requests that for the unauthor 
ized table given on page 376 of the JouRNAL oF SocioLoGy, November, 


1897, the following, taken from her own report, be substituted. 
[Epiror. 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURE —SUMMARY — CHICAGO AND 
COOK COUNTY. 
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TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 


inspected 
years 
employés 


16 


Males over 16 


Boys under 16 
| Total number of 


| No. of places 
| Girls under 16 
| Females over 


Brick, stone, terra cotta work 5 | 25 3,163 | 
Food products, including can- | | 
dy, cigars, tobacco, drinks f 3,907 | 2,6162 | 1,000 | 31,069 
Garment manufacturers .... b 2 1,334 | 113,439 | 9,798 | 1,580 | 24,817 
Leather manufacturers..... “> a 127 | 2,177 | | 2,351 
Metal working trades...... } | 36 | 1,793 | 48,189 59 | 51,141 
Paper boxes and novelties. . $ 847 | 1,548 
2,751 | ‘ 10,702 
Wood working trades. | 908} | 1,03 432 | 18 8 | 19,740 
Miscellaneous trades and oc | 
35: 1,715 3 | 351 8,155 


555) 72 | 25,036 21,940 | 5,830 {152,806 
| | | 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF PHILANTHROPY. 


THE discovery of the scientific method of determining truth and the appli- 
cation of this method in the study of the social organism, together with a 
strengthening of the humanitarian sentiment, have developed in the latter halt 
of this century what is known as the “new philanthropy.’ Charity has been 
through all the ages past, largely selfish and sentimental. In its highest 
type it was based on the impulse to save one’s self from the pain of seeing 
others suffer. Perhaps the social settlement expresses more perfectly than 
any other modern movement the tendency of the new philanthropy. As dis 
tinguished from the older form, which relieved suffering without regard to 
the effect on society, the new philanthropy is characterized by two tendencies 


(1) a spirit of friendliness ; ‘‘not alms, but a friend ;"" (2) a scientific study 
of philanthropy; “information before reformation.” 

his scientific study of philanthropy implies: 

i. The scientific spirit. An open mind and a single purpose to find the 
truth. 

2. The scientific method. 
(a) Careful investigation of all the facts 
(6) Coérdination of the facts ; 7. ¢., placing them in their real relations 
(c) A determination of underlying general principles. 
(@) The application of these principles to local conditions. 
Many possessed of the charitable impulse are repelled by the term “ scien- 


tic philanthropy.” Scientific study of human beings implies to them an 
unsympathetic study. They object, and rightly, to putting impulse in “cold 
storage." But the term is used in this paper as including the spirit of 


friendliness essential to the student who would understand human beings 
as men and women who hope, suffer, and wish they had never been born. It 
is a superficial science that knows the environment and habits of “cases,”’ 
but not the hearts of the poor. The term ‘scientific philanthropy” is for 
those who understand its full meaning an adequate and inspiring term. 

It is not strange that men and women of noble ideals and of singular 
ability and training have given their lives to the study of the new philan: 
thropy, nor is it strange that a large number of women are delighted to 


* Prepared by request of the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
read at the annual meeting held in Buffalo, November, 1896. Here printed as intro 
ductory to the bibliography which follows. 
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devote their leisure to practical philanthropic work. Subservient to a 
central interest, whether it be home, profession, or business, an educated 
and healthy woman may easily reserve a certain amount of time and 
strength for other activities. If wisely chosen and organized, these activities 
are of direct service in the development of society. These outside interests 
also broaden her own personal life, and make her stronger for home or pro- 
fessional work. The reception and the afternoon tea have their place, but 
they are not important enough to satisfy the educated woman. The develop- 
ment of society, through religion, education, philanthropy, municipal reform, 
and the like, is the end to which the educated woman works, and in this she 
is the colaborer of the educated man. Aside from religion, no other field 
has been so constantly alluring as that of charity. 

When woman throws herself into the work with an abandon of devotion 
and enthusiasm, she confidently expects good results, but, in moments of 
retrospection, she admits to herself in perplexity and doubt that the good 
results are not at all equal to the effort; nay, rather, that evil results not 
seldom follow. It is our purpose to determine how she may make herself 
efficient in this kind of activity, even though it is regarded as a work of 
love, not as a profession or a means of livelihood. 

In all the concerns of modern life the accomplishment of desired results 
depends upon three conditions: (1) natural ability for a certain line of 
work, (2) general education, and (3) special training. The successful busi 
ness woman, nurse, teacher, or musician, cheerfully fulfills these conditions. 
Let us inquire carefully whether the women who take up philanthropy as the 
pursuit of their leisure hours are fulfilling these three conditions. I suspect 
that they are looking for certain results, while disregarding the conditions 
upon which these results depend. 

Natural fitness for philanthropic work can hardly be denied to women. 
“The spirit of friendliness” is universally conceded to be woman's gift. 
That there exists no natural intellectual inability is proved by the fact that 
many women who have given a lifelong study to philanthropic problems 
have made important contributions to the science. 

The second condition of efficiency is general education. There are the 
women of mature age whose school life was over before a college education 
was possible. Many of them had the advantages of the better type of board- 
ing school of thirty years ago. Of this class those who come to the front 
have supplemented their meager school training by reading, travel, the 
society of cultured men and women, and the life experiences which furnish 
so excellent a mental discipline. Of the younger women there are those who 
have graduated from our city high schools, possibly from the normal school, 
and the women of college training. Here, then, are women with three clearly 
marked types of educational opportunity. It is undoubtedly true that there 
are exceptional minds of the first and second type, equal to the severe task of 
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self-culture, that easily assimilate the best thought of the present, and are, 
therefore, on a par with the average mind that has received the best modern 
training. Thus we find that a portion of the women who engage in philan 
thropy are fully equipped by college training or by self-discipline for 
thorough and severe intellectual work, and that a larger portion are able to 
accomplish the less difficult tasks, and to do careful work under direction. 

In any line of work where the scientific method obtains, division of labor 
is admissible, and in many lines, e. g., chemical research, it is the actual prac- 
tice. The mind of the investigator is often incapable of weighing, and it is 
only the rare mind that can deduce the law from the phenomena. It is not 
too much to expect that women of average intellectual strength may, with 
the requisite special training and under proper direction, secure the scien 
tific spirit, investigate facts, and apply principles to individual cases and 
conditions. Some of the women with superior training can coérdinate facts 
and determine underlying principles. We may then conclude that the col 
lege-bred women and the exceptional women of the other types have a splen 
did general preparation for scientific philanthropy, and that the other two 
types have a fair preparation. 

Failure is not, then, due to lack of natural ability or of general education. 
There remains for consideration the question whether the third condition, 
special training, is fulfilled. Special training involves familiarity with the 
history and literature of the subject, instruction in the fundamental principles 
and in the open questions which are still under investigation. The student 
must discover the relation of this subject to general thought and activity, and 
its special relation to allied subjects. He must acquire facility of hand and 
eye and brain in practical work. 

In this large gathering of women, let those of us who spend part of ou 
time in philanthropic work apply to ourselves the following tests: Can we 
state a single general principle in the science of philanthropy? Can westate 
clearly a few of the problems that are uppermost in this field ? Can we 
explain the aim, the practical working, and theeffects of such movements as 
free kindergartens, tenement-house reform, social settlements, or General 
Booth's plan for “the submerged tenth"? Are we sufficiently familiar with 
the allied subjects of psychology, ethics, education, political economy, and 
municipal government to judge fairly of philanthropic questions involving 
such knowledge? When we are advocating legislation intended to remove 
wrong conditions and increase the opportunities of the poor, ¢. g., the mer- 
chant’s inspection bill, does our acquaintance with past legislation in these 
lines make our work intelligent and productive of good results? Can we 
name a half dozen books that are up-to-date authorities in philanthropy ? Do 
we know the scope and value of each? Are we familiar with the best period- 
icals ? Can we distinguish in nine out of ten individual cases between the 
professional beggar or tramp and the unfortunate man who needs immediate 
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relief ? Can we select the book, the game, the picture, the person likely to 
have an educating and uplifting influence on a boy of a certain type? Do 
we not rather find our knowledge inaccurate, our ideas vague and,valueless, 
our judgments faulty? Weare trying to do something which we do not know 
how to do. This is the explanation of our failures -— lack of special training 
Small wonder that instead of good we tind evil results. We have played 
at healing the ills of society. If society were wise enough, it would forbid 
our experiments, for the same reason that the law makes the practice of 
medicine without a license a criminal offense. 

Classes in philanthropy seem to me a practical and hopeful solution of 
our difficulty. Since the weakness is ignorance, the remedy is study. In 
planning the classes, the definite end in view should be kept constantly in 
mind. This end is to supply special training to the large body of workers, 
mostly women, who, as volunteers, supplement the work of those who take 
up philanthropy as a profession. 

Che plans for the classes involve several important considerations. At the 
beginning the classes should be small, and the members should be carefully 
selected, because one end to be accomplished in the formation of the first 
class is the discovery of those who are specially fitted to become teachers of 
subsequent classes. Every effort to popularize the course should be dis 
couraged. A class of a dozen or fifteen of those having superior natural 
ability and general education will be better than a class of thirty or forty 
with medium ability and education. It is also important that members 
should take their work seriously, give to it the amount of time planned, and 
attend regularly the sessions of the class. | am well aware that these 
methods willbe questioned, and that anyone trying to form a class on this 
basis will meet with opposition. It will be said: ‘Oh, but you will shut out 
so many who ought to be interested in these questions. The occasional 
attendance of those who cannot do the regular work can surely do no harm.” 
Chis common plea shows an ignorance of fundamental pedagogical princi- 
ples. The primary aim of the teacher is to instruct, not to interest. Class 
work inevitably seeks the level of the inferior mind ; the occasional attend 
ance of stragglers distracts attention, wastes time, and dampens enthusiasm. 

The securing of the teacher will at first be difficult. A salaried worker, 
e.g. the superintendent of the charity organization society, if he has the 
scientific spirit and adds to practical experience a university training, would 
be a happy choice. But unfortunately, owing to the fact that philanthropy 
has not yet been widely recognized as a profession, this plan cannot be 
depended upon. It does not seem to me that experience in practical work 
is an absolute sive gua non for the teacher of the class. A thorough scientific 
training and teaching ability are much more important. He should, of 
course, by codperation with local workers, keep the class in close touch with 


the practical application of principles. It is feasible for one proposing to 
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teach such a class to prepare for it by taking a correspondence course 
philanthropy offered by the University of Chicago. As the importance of this 
work is more and more recognized, parents, in planning with their daughters 
the electives of a college course, wil! advise courses in psychology, socia! 
science, and economics as a foundation for work in philanthropy. In about 
a dozen colleges of the United States, some of them open to women, more 
or less elaborate courses are offered in the new science, which has received 
the somewhat formidable but intelligible name of philanthropology. The 
growth of intelligent interest in philanthropy will increase the number of the 
courses offered and the number of students taking them. As a result it will 
be far easier to secure well-trained teachers. 

A satisfactory consideration of the subjects before the class will require a 
two-years’ course, the class meeting once each week and the members gi 
r ten months of the year. 


ing at least five hours of outside study for nine « 
The outline following this paper is prepared on this basis. Lectures com 
bined with seminar work would seem the most natural method of instruction 
Laboratory work, 7. ¢., actual practice, should be introduced as far as poss 

ble. This should be, however, a means to an end, not an end in itself, else 
the spirit of the learner is sacrificed to the zeal of the reformer. 

Che class might be under the auspices of a church, a charity organization 
society, or a club. It is important that the organization proposing it com- 
mand the respect of the community, and that its machinery be sufficiently 
elastic to adjust itself to the requirements of the class. | can imagine aclub 
living under a constitution which would allow every member to enter any 
class which might be formed by the club for special study. It would not be 
wise to start the philanthropy class under the auspices of such a club. Care 
ful provision should be made in the constitution of any club attempting to 
control such a class as this to prevent the social and political rights of mem- 
bers from interfering with the educational interests of the club. If possible 
to find a person with requisite discrimination, tact, and organizing skill, the 
club would do well to give her almost autocratic power in forming the class. 

The plan for a philanthropy class as here stated has been adopted by the 
New York State Federation of Women's Clubs through its executive board, 
and is recommended for use by the various clubs of the state. 

From its earliest days the church has been the dispenser of alms, and unt! 
within comparatively recent times the whole administration of charity was in 
her hands. It is natural that the new philanthropy should bear a vital relation 
to the developed conception of the church. Many thoughtful people feel that 
a true conception of the church, one growing out of the best thought and the 
deepest religious sentiment, is that found in an article in the September, 1896, 
number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, by E. M. Fairchild, 
entitled “The Function of the Church.”” The ideal which the article presents 
is called the educational church. This kind of church aims, with the same 
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thoroughness and system that are used in the college, to perform the special 
function of developing the ethical and religious life. A course of church dis 
cipline is outlined in this article, and a philanthropy class with its two years 
of study is one of the courses offered. It seems to me entirely appropriate 
that the church should offer such a course, and that, after a few years, only 
those who have taken this course should be eligible to a place on the philan 


thropic committees of the church. 

If such classes in philanthropy were carried on in any city for ten or 
fifteen years, all movements for social betterment would feel the effects. 
Instead of the discouragement which of right follows our crude and misap- 
plied efforts, we should go forward with the confidence born of power. The 


intelligent treatment of these questions would create that public sentiment 
which goes far towards correcting evils. The members of a woman's club 
who have made a scientific study of the Elmira Reformatory or the tramp 
question would hardly be found sending bouquets to murderers or fattening 
tramps on their own doorstones. The muta)! understanding and sympathy 
which are the natural growth of friendship between the well-to-do and the 
poor would help to adjust the differences between capital and labor. It is 
not too much to say that the philanthropy classes would ennoble and enrich 
the whole city life. 

The following outline of study and bibliography were prepared by Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord in accordance with the suggestions of this paper, and were 
submitted as her graduation bibliography for the degree of B.L.S. from the 
New York State Library School. Reprints of this paper and bibliography 
will be offered as a bulletin of the Educational Church Board, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
ALBANY, N. 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF PHILANTHROPY, 
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Explanation. This bibliography is designed for the use of a class in the study of philanthropy, 
made up of citizens of more than ordinary intelligence and training, perhaps, but not for the specialist. It 
is restricted to English works for practical reasons, and the compiler does not claim that it is complete even 
for English works. It needs, especially, to be supplemented by material relating to the municipal and 
social life of the city or town in which the class is organized. Small & Vincent's /ntroduction to the Study 
of Soctety contains outlines for local study in other lines which are full of suggestions for this. Warner's 

imerican Charities and Henderson's /ntroduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and 
Delinquent Classes should be used as text-books throughout the course. Booth’s Life and Labour of the 
People in London should be consulted both for information and inspiration to careful work. Access to 
files of the Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections is indispensable. 
lhe headings and subheadings of the bibliography as printed are intended to furnish a systematic outline 
for the two-years’ course of study discussed in the preceding paper. PHiLaNTHRopisTs, List or Books 
REFERRED TO, and AutHoritiES CONSULTED will be found at end of bibliography. 
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Chic. Inter. Cong., sec. iv, Pt. 

Fernard, W. E. History af the enetanant of the 
feeble-minded. (see Nat. Conf., 1893, pp. 203-21.) 

Henderson. Dependents, chs. 17-18 

Warner. American charities, ch. 12 


Hosprracs 


Burdett. Hospitals, Vol. 1V, ch. 3x 
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J. S._ Relations of hospitals to public 

health. (see Chi. Inter. Cong., sec. iii, pp. 1-7.) 
Woolsey. Handbook for hospitals 

Dependent Classes 


Public treatment of pauperism. (see Chic. Inter. 
Cong., sec. i.) 

Sanborn, F. B. _Pauperism. 
peedia, Vol. III, pp. 145-52.) 

Kennett. Paupers, pauperism, and relief-giving in 
the United States. 

Hewes, F. W. Dependent classes. (see Outlook, 
26 Sept. 1896, 54: 568-70.) 

Hendersor. Dependents, ch, 8. 


see Lalor. Cyclo 


ALMS-HOUSES, ET 
Henderson. Dependents, ch, 11. 
Warner. American charities, ch. ¢ 
Chancellor, C. W. Alms-house abuses and 
reforms. (see Nat. Conf., 1890, pp. 100-9.) 
Craig, Oscar, American adminstration of chari 
table institutions. (see Chic. Inter, Cong,, sec. i, 
pp. 58-68.) 
Wright, A. O. Employment in 
(see Nat, Conf., 1889, pp. 197-203.) 
Burdett, Hospitals, Vol. IV, ch. 5. 
N. Y. state charities aid association. 
ior visitors to the poor- house. 
Drage. Problem of the aged poor. 
Warner. American charities, ch, ro 


poor- houses. 


Handbook 


CHILDREN, 

Riis. Children of the poor, chs. 1-9, 14-16. 

Henderson. Dependents, ch, 15. 

National Conference. History of child-saving in 
the United States. 

Warner. American charities, ch. 9 

LEGISLATION, 

Wayland, Francis. Legal aspects of the child 
problem, (see Char. Rev., March 1893, 2: 249 
54.) 

CHILD LABOR, 


Willoughby & Graffenried. Child labor. 
Kelley & Stevens. Wage-earning children. (see 
Hull House. Maps and papers, pp. 49-76.) 
Fawcett, M. G. Employment of children in 
theaters, (see Cont. Rev., Dec. 1880, 56: 822 
29.) 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


Christmas reminder of the noblest 
(see Forum, Jan. 1894, 16: 


Riis, J. A, 
work in the world, 
624-33.) 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 

CHILDREN, 

Two champions of the children, (see Rev. of Rev., 
Jan. 1892, 4: 689-701.) 

ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

Craig, Oscar, American administration of chari 
table institutions, (see Chic, Inter. Cong., sec, i 
pp. 79-83.) 

DAY NURSERIES, 


Carlyle, E. Day nurseries. (see Char, Rev., 
June 1892, 1: 365-76.) 


Gurteen. Handbook, pp. 79-93. 
FRESH AIR FUND. 


Uftord., Fresh air charities, 

Riis. Children of the poor, ch. ro. 

Parsons, Willard. Story of the fresh air fund. 
(see Scribner, Apri! 1891, 9: 515-24. (Also in 
Poor in great cities, pp. 131 


Boys’ CLUBS 


Riis. Children of the poor, ch. 13. 

Wendell, E. J. Boys’ clubs in New York. (see 
Scribner, 1891, 9: 738-52.) (Also in Poor 
in great cities, pp. 151-76.) 


BOYS’ LODGING HOUSES. 


Johnson, W. P. Boys’ lodging houses in New 
York. (see Lend a Hand, May 1892, 8: 204-14.) 


JUNIOR REPUBLICS. 


Hull. (George junior republic, 
Gladden, Washington, Junior republic at Free 
ville, (see Outlook, 31 Oct, 1896, 54: 778-82.) 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 


Wiggin. The kindergarten. 

Cooper, Mrs. S. B, The kindergarten as a child- 
saving work. (see Nat. Conf., 1882, pp. 130-38.) 

Newton. Social studies, pp. 213-57. 

Riis. Children of the poor, ch, 11. 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. Relation of the kindergarten 
to social reform. (see Nat. Conf., 1888, pp. 247 
58.) 


HOME LIBRARIES, 


Birtwell, C. W. Home libraries. (see Chic. Inter 
Cong., sec, ii, Pt. 1, pp. 144-50.) 

Cutler, M.S. Home libraries. (see Lib. Jour.. 
Feb. 1896, 21: 60-62.) [Also reprinted in 


pamphlet form. | 
PHILANTHROPISTS. 


An incomplete list of well-known philanthropists 
is appended here, with references to books or 
articles upon them. If the lecturer does not find 
time to devote a few hours to taiks on the lives 
of these men and women, the class, or some 
members of it, may choose to pursue the study 
tor themselves, 

BaRNarD, CHartes Francis. Tiffany, Francis. 
Charles Francis Barnard. 

Brace, CHartes Lorinc. Life. Also Adams, 
H. B. Personal philanthropy as illustrated by 
the life of Brace. (see Char, Rev., April 1892, 


I: 239-50.) 

BRINKERHOFF, Byers, J. J. Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff. (see Char. Rev., June 1893, 2 
429-31.) 

CARPENTER, Mary. Carpenter, 
work of Mary Carpenter. 

Cooper, Peter. Bryce, Lloyd. Example of a 
great life. (see North Amer. Rev., April 1891, 
152: 410-22, ) 

Deems, CHARLES ForCcE. 

Letters, 


J. E. Life and 


Autobiography. 
Denison, Epwarp, 
Dix, Dorornea Lynpe. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix. 
Pattison. } 
Sister Dora. 


Shepard, E. M. 


Tiffany, Francis 
Dora, Sister, 
Lonsdale, Margaret. 
DuGpace, Ricnarp L, 
of a social teacher. 
Fry, Evizapetn. (see Blaikie, 

82.) 

Hate, Epwarp 
Edward Everett Hale, 
1892, 1: 335-41.) 

Howarp, Joun, (see Blaikie. Leaders, pp. 19-40.) 

Kincstey, Cuarres, (see Japp. Good Men, pp. 
199-238. ) 


Work 
Leaders, pp. 61 


EVERETT. 
(see Char. 


H.z 


ev., June 
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Oscar Cariton, Johnson, Alex 
ander, Oscar Carlton McCulloch. (see Char 
Rev., Jan. 1892, 1: 97-104.) 

McDonovcHu, Lanier, C. D. John M 
Donough, philanthropist. (see Char, Rev., May 
1892, 1: 315-25.) 

Mort, Mrs. Lucretia (Corrin). Hallowell, 
Mrs. A. D. James and Lucretia Mott. 

Peasopy, GrorGce. Simonds, W. E George 
Peabody, philanthropist (see Char, Rev 
March 1895, 4: 242-5.) 

STHONY ASHLEY-Coorer, 


, Edwin. Life. 


SHAFTESBURY, 
earlof. Hodd 


ARNoLD. Montague, F. C. Arnold 


Toynbee. (in J. H. U. studies, ser. 7, No. 1. 
Wi_perrorce, (see Blaikie. Leaders, 


pp. 41 


9.) 


LIST OF BOOKS REFERRED TO 


Abel, Mrs. H. Practical sanitary and economi 
ooking. 182 p.D. Rochester 1890. Amer 

ub, health assoc., 40c. 

Atkinson, Edward, Science of nutrition. 246 p 
il. sq. O. Bost. 1896, Damrell, $1. 

janks, I White slaves. 327 p. il. D. Bost 
Lee, $1.50. 

Barnett, S. A., and Mr.H.O,  Practi 
ism, Ed. 2enl. 328p. D. Lond, 1894. Long 


»le social 


mans, $1.50. 
Bellamy, Edward. Looking backward. New ed 
Bost. 1889. Houghton, $1. 
Bennett, G. Paupers, pauperism, and relief 
giving inthe United States. 23 p.D. N.Y 
1896. Lockwood press, 15c. 


Blaikie, W. G Leaders in modern philanthropy. 
319 p. il. D. Lond., n.d. Religious tract soc., 
s. od 


H. M. Prisoners and paupers. 318 p. D 
N. Y. 1893. Putnam, $1.50. 

Booth, Charles. Life and labour of the people in 
London. Lond, 1892-7. Macmillan, 


$27 
Booth, William. In darkest England and the way 
out, 285 p.O. N.Y. 1890. Funk, $1.50, 
Bosanquet, Bernard, ed. Aspects of the socia 
problem. 334 p. D. Lond. 1895. Macmillan, $1. 
race, C Life, chiefly told in his own letters. 
503 p. il. O. N.Y. 1894. Scribner, $2.50, 
Burdett, H. C, Hospitals and asylums of the 
world. v. 3-4, Q. Lond. 1891-3. Sci. press, 


Bushill, T. W. Profit sharing, 262 p. D. Lond. 
1893. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Campbell, Mrs. Helen. Household economics 

286 p. D. N. Y. 1897. Putnam, $1.50. 
— Women wage earners. 313 p. D. Bost. 
1893. Roberts, $1. 

Coenen, © E. Life and work of Mary Car 
penter. Ed. 2. 391 p. D. Lond, 1881, Mac 
millan, 6s. 

Chaumont, F. S, B, F. de. Habitation in relation 
to health, 128 p.S. Lond. 1879. S. P. C. K., 
rs. (Manuals of Health.) 

Chicago, International Congress of Charities, 
Correction, and Philanthropy. Proceedings and 
papers. 4v.O. & rv. Q. Balt. 1894. Johns 
Hopkins press, $1.50 each, 

Contents 
General exercises and report of sec. i— Pub 
lic treatment of pauperism, 
Report of sec, ii— Care of dependent children 
Report of sec. vii bound with this. 
Report of sec. iii — Hospitals, dispensaries 
and nursing, 
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Report of sec. iw— Commitment, detention 
care, and treatment of the insane. Report 
of secs. v and viii bound with this. 

Report of sec. v— Prevention and repression 
of crime, Bound with report of sec. tv. 

Report of sec, vi— Organization of charitie 

Report of sec. vii— Sociology in institut 
of learning Bound with report of sec, i 


Report of sex Care and training of 


feeble-minded. Bound with 


sec, iv. 
Coit, Stanton. Neighborhood guilds; an instr 
ment of social reiorm. 1so p. LD). Lond 
Scribner (Methuen), $1 Soc. sci. ser. 


Committee of 50. juor prob egisia 
tive aspects, by F. H. Wines and John Kore 
342 p. D. Bost. 1897. Houghton, $1 

Commons, J. R. Social reform and the chur 


D. N, Y. 1894. Crowell, 75 


Cox, Harold. see Webb, Sidney. 

Crooker, J]. H. Problems in American society 
293 p. S. Bost. 1889. Ellis, $1.25 

Cutler, M.S. Home libraries. N.Y. Pap. n. 4 

Deems, C. F. Autobiography 65 Pp oO 


N. Y. 1897. Revell, $1.50. 
Denison, Edward, Letters and other writings. id 
2, 257 p.Q0. Lond. 1872. Bentley, 3s. 6d 
Seymour. Treatise on codperative saving 


oan associations. 299 p. DD. N. Y. 1889 


+25. 


Drage, Geoffrey. Problem of the aged poor. 437 
p. D. Lond, 1895. Black, 6s. 


The unemployed. 277 p. D. Lond. 1804 
Macmillan, $1.50, 
Dugdale, R. L. The Jukes.” Ed. 4. r20p., D 
N. Y. 1888. Putnam, $1. (Ques, of the day, 
Ede, W. M. Attitude of the church to some of the 
social problems of town life d.2. 148 p. D 


Camb. Eng., 1896. Univ. press, $1. (Hulsean 
lectures. ) 
Ellis, Havelock. The crimina 337 p ) 


Lond. 1890. Scribner (Scott), $1.25 Contemy 
Ser. 
Ely, R. T. Labor movement in 
ed. enl. 399p D. ! . 
— Socialism ... . with suggestions for socia 


reform. 449p. D. N. Y. 1804. Crowell, $1 
(Lib. of econ. and pol.) 

— Taxation in American states and cities, by 
Ely, assisted by J. H. Finley 44p.D. N.Y 
1888. Crowell, $1.75 

Fairchild, E. M. Function of the church. Pp 
220-33, O. Chic. 1896. Univ. of Chic. n. 5 

Fairchild, M.S. Practical philanthropy throug! 


scientific study, 24 p.O. Chic. 1898, Univ. of 
Chic. (Educational Church Board, Albany , 
N. Y., 25 cts.) 

Fawcett, Henry. Pauperism, its causes and 
remedies. 270 p. D. Lond. 1871 Macmillan, 
ss. 6d. 

Ferri, Enrico. Criminal sociology 284 p. DD 
VY. 1896 Appleton, $1.5 (Criminology 


ser. 

Galton, F. W., ed. Workers on their industries 
239 p- D, Lond, 1806. Scribner (Sonnenschein) 
$1. (Soc. sci, ser.) 

George, Henry. Progress and poverty, 512 p. I) 
N. Y. 1892. Webster, $1; pap., soc. 

Gilman, N. P. Profit sharing between employer 
and employé. 460 p.O,. Bost. 1889. Hough 
ton, $1.75. 

—— Socialism and the American spirit. 376 p. O 
Bost. 1893. Houghton, $1.50. 

Godard, | Poverty ; its genesis and exodus 
160 p. D. Lond, 1892. Scribner (Methuen), $1 
(Soc, Sci, Set.) 

Godkin, E, L. Problems of modern democracy 

332 p.O. N.Y. 1896. Scribner, $2 


$73 
the report 
pp. = 
and 
Appleton, $1.25 
4 
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The poor and their happiness 


Goldie, John. 
212 p. D. 


missions and mission phil anthropy. 
Lond. 1895. Macmillian, 3s. 6d. 

Gould, E. R. Housing of the working people. 

461 p. il. O. Wash. 1895. Gov. print, n. p. 
U. S. Labor Commissioner. Special report 
no, 8.) 

Graffenried, Clare de. see Willoughby, W. F. 

Gurteen, S. H. Handbook of charity organiza 
tion. 254p. 0. Buffalo 1882. Author, 

Hallowell, Mrs. A. D. James and Lucretia Mott. 
Ed. 3. s566p.il.O. Bost. 1885. Houghton, $2. 

Hartford (Conn.). Outdoor alms, Special commit 
tee on. Report. 71 + gt p. O. Hartford 1891. 
Case. n.p. [At New York State Library.] 

Henderson, C. R. Introduction to the study of 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, 
277 p. O. Bost. 1893. Heath, $1.75. 

Hill, Octavia. Our common land. 
Lond. 1877, Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

Hobson, J. A. Problem of the unemployed, 163 
p. D. Lond. Methuen, 2s. (Soc. 
ques, of today. 

—— Problems poverty. 
Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Hodder, Edwin. 
of Shaftesbury. 
sell, 7s. 6d 

Holyoake, G. J. 
198 p. D. Lond, 1891, 
(Soc. ques, of today.) 

Hull, W. 1, George junior republic. 73-86 p. O 
Phila. 1897. Amer. acad. of pol. and soc. sci., 
(Publications no, 205.) 

Hull house. Maps and papers. 230p.O0, N. Y. 
1895. Crowell, $2.50. (Lib. of econ, & pol.) 
Hyndman, H. H. Commercial crises of the 
nineteenth century. 174 p. D. Lond, 1892. 
Scribner (Methuen), $1. (Soc. sci, ser.) 
Japp, A. H, Good men and true. 438 p. 

and, 1891, Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

Jenne [S. M. E. (Steward- Mackenzie) Stanley], 
lady. Lesser questions, Ed. 2. 291 p. 
Lond. 1895- Dodd (Remington), $1.75. 

Jevons, W Methods of social reform. 
Lond, 1883. Macmillan, ros. 6d. 

— Money and the mechanism of exchange. 349 
p. D, N. Y. 1875. Appleton, $1.75. (Inter. 
sci, ser.) 

— The state in relation to labor. 166 p. D. 
Lond, 1882. Macmillan, 3s. 6d, (Eng. citizen 


ser.) 
Jones, M. K. 
university settlements. 


206 p. D. 


232p.D. Lond, 1891. 
(Univ. exten. ser.) 

Life and work of the seventh earl 

792 p. il. O. Lond. 1890. Cas- 


Coéperative movement of today. 
Scribner (Methuen), $1. 


il, D. 


383 p. O. 


Bibliography of college, goal, and 

54 O. Phil. 1896, 
College settlement assoc., roc pap. 

Keeley, L. E. Non-heredity of inebriety. 
D. Chic. 1896, Griggs, $:. 50. 

Kelly, Edmund. Evolution and effort. 
N. Y. 1895. Appleton, $1.25. 

Lalor, J. }: , ed, Cyclopzedia of political science, 
politica economy, and the political history of 
the U.S. 3v.Q. Chic. 1881-4. Rand, $18. 

Leffingwell, Albert. Illegitimacy. 160 p. D. 
Lond, 1892. Scribner (Methuen), $1. (Soc. sci. 


359 P- 
297 p. D. 


160 p. S. Lond. 
(Soc. sci. 


ser.) 

Loch, C. S. Charity organsiation. 
1890. Scribner (Sonnenschein), $1. 
ser.) 

—— An examination of ‘‘ General Booth’s social 


scheme. Ed. 2. 100 p. D. Lond. 1890. Son- 
nenschein, 1s. pap. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. Sister Dora. 
Bost. 1892. oberts, $1.25. 

Lowell, J. S. Economic and moral effects At 


me —_— relief. 11 p. O. Ind. 1890, C 


Some poor relief questions. 
Murray, 7s. 


p. D. 


Gertrude. 
429 p. D. Land. 1895. 
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McCulloch, O. C. Tribe of Ishmael. Ed. 4. 
diagram O. Ind. 1891. C. O. S., soc. 

McNeill, G. E. Labor movement. 625 p. 0. 
Bost. 1887. Bridgman, $3.75 ; 

Marshall, Alfred. Elements of economics of indus 
(Bien 416 p. D. Lond. 1892. Macmillan, $1. 
( of economics, Vol. ) 

P. Economics of 
I Macmillan, 

Mead, G. W. Modern ad oe in church work. 
363 p. D. N.Y. 1897. Dodd, $1.50. 

Meriwether, Lee. The tramp at home. 296 p. il. 
D, N. Y. 1889. Harper, $1.25. 

Merrick, G. P. Work among the fallen as seen in 
the prison cells. 62 p. D. Lond. 1891. Ward, rs. 

Mitchell, Kate. Drink question. 254 p. D, Lond. 
I Scribner (Methuen), $1. (Soc. sci. ser.) 

Morris, William. Signs of change. 20 
Lond. 1888. Reeves, 4s. 6d. 

Morrison, W. D. Crime and its causes, 

. Lond, 1891. Scribner (Methuen), $:1. 
sci, ser.) 

Juvenile offenders. 317 p. D. N. Y. 1897. 
Appleton, $1.50. (Criminology ser.) 

National conference of charities and corrections. 
Proceedings. 1874-96, O. Bost. 1875-96. Ellis, 
$1.50. 

{Extra volume in 1893 contains History of child 
saving. 

N. Y. (city) — Public baths and public comfortjsta 
tions, Mayor’s committee on. Report. 195 p. il. 

N. Y. 1897. Committee, $1. 

N. y. (state) — University. Proceedings of the 

convocation. 270p.Q0. Alb, 1896. S. 
Y.,25c.pap. (Regents’ bulletin 36.) 
Libray session p. 91-141. 


[Also reprinted. } 
New York charity organization society. 


231 p. D. 


Annual 
report of es on provident habits, for 1889 
4p.0. N. C. O. S., 1c. pap. 

—— Handbook ter friendly visitors among the 
poor. 88p.S. N. Y. 1883. C. O.S. soc., pap. 
35¢. 

New York state charities aid association. Hand 
book for visitors to the poorhouse. Ed. 4. 88 p. 
D. N.Y. 1888. Putnam, 2s5c. pap. (see, also, 

-H. Social studies. 380p.S. N.Y. 
Putnam, $1.60 

Philanthropy and social progress. 
N.Y. 1893. Crowell, $1.50. 

Poor in great cities. 400 p. il, O. N.Y. 1895. 
Scribner, $3. 

Porter, Dwight. Report upon a sanitary inspec 
tion of certain tenement house districts of Boston 
76 p. O. Bost, 1889. Rockwell (Associated 
charities.) n. p. 

Riis, J. A. Children of the poor. 
N. . 1892. Scribner, $2.50. 

—~— How the other half Ween. 304 p. il. D. N.Y. 
1892. Scribner, $2.50. 

Rogers, J. Eight chapters on the history of 
work and wages. 206 p. D. Lond. 1885. Son- 
nenscheim, 38. 6d. 

Six centuries of work and wages. 
N. Y. 1884. a $3. 

Schiffle, A. E. F. and policy of labor 
protection. 252 p. D Lond, 1893. Scribner 
(Sonnenschein) , $1. "an sci. ser.) 

Shaw, G. B., ed. Socialism: the Fabian essays. 
218 p. D. Bost. 1894. C. E. Brown, 75c. 

Shepard, E. M. Work of a social teacher. 14 p. Q. 

Y. 1884. Putnam, roc. pap. (Economic 
tracts.) 

Small, A. W., & Vincent, G. E. Introduction to 

of — 384 p. D. N. Y. 1894 
. Co., $1.80. 

Emigration and immigration. 376 
Y. 1892. Scribner, $1.50. 


268 p. D. 


300 p. il, O. 


591 p. O. 
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Smith, R. M. Statistics and sociology. 399 p. O 
N. Y. 1895. $3. (Science of 
statistics, Vol. ; 

Stanley, Hon. M. A. Clubs for working girls. 
276 p.D. Lond. 1890. Macmillan, 6s. 

Stephen, Leslie. Social rights duties. 
Lond, 1896. Sonnenschein, (Ethical ‘ib. ) 
Stimeoe, F. J. Labor in its re Saas tolaw. 145 

S. N. Y. 1895. Scribner, 75c. 
Taylor, ry ‘W. C. Modern factory system. 476 p. 
Lond. 1891. Kegan Paul, 14s. 
Charles Francis Barnard. 201 
.D. Bost. 1895. Houghton, $1.25. 

—— Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. Ed.7. 392 p. 
O. Bost. 1891. Houghton, $1.50. 

[rant, William. Trade unions. 188 p.S. Lond. 
1884. Kegan Paul, 18d. 

Ufford, W. S. Fresh air charity in the United 
States. 114 p. O. N. Y. 1897. Bonnell, $1. 

ap. 50C. 

Vincent, G. E. see Small, A. W. 

Walker, F. A. Money in its relations to trade and 
industry. 339p.D. N. Y. 1889. Holt, $1.25. 

Warner, A. G. American charities; a study in 
philanthropy and economics. 430p. D. N.Y. 
1894. Crowell, $1.75. (Lib. of econ. & pol.) 

Webb, Sidney, & Cox, Harold. Eight hours’ day. 
280 p. D. Lond. pref. 1891. Scott, rs. pap. 

Weeks, J. D. Labor differences and their settle- 
ment. 79 p. D. N. Y. 1886. Soc. for pol. 
educ 25c. pap. 

Wey], V WV. E., and others. Equitabletaxation. 94 
p. D. N.Y. 1892. Crowell, 75c. 

Ww iggin, Mrs. K. D., ed. The 

N. Y. 1893. Harper, $1 Jistaff ser.) 

wiik: nson, J. F. Friendly society movement, 229 
wht D. Lond. 1886. Longmans, 2s. 6d. 

W. F., & Grafienried, Clare de. Child 
labor, 149 p.0. Balt, 1890. Amer, econ. as- 
soc., (Publications, v. 5, no. 2.) 

Wilson, G. R. Drunkenness. 161 p. D. Lond. 
1893. Scribner (Methuen), $1. (Soc. sci. ser.) 

Wines, F, H. Punishment and reformation. 339 p. 
D. N.Y. 1895. Crowell, $1.75. (Lib. of econ. 


Woods, R, A, English social movements. 217 p. 
D. N.Y. 1801. Scribner, $1.50. 

Woodward, C. M. Manual training in education. 
310 p. D, N. Y. 1899. _— & Welford, 
$1.25. (Contemp. sci. ser. 

Woolsey, A. H. andbook a hospitals, Ed, 
267 p. D. N. Y. 1895. Putnam, 75c. (N. Y. 
state char, aid assoc ub. no. 32.) 

Wright, C.D, Growth and purpose of bureaus of 
statistics of labor. Bost. 1888. Wright, soc. 

— i evolution of the United States, 362 
p. il. D. Meadville, Pa. 1895. Chaut. cent, 
$x. (Chaut. read. cir. lit.) 
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Adams, H. B. Notes on the literature of charities. 
(In J. H. U, studies, ser. 5, no. 8.) 1887. 
American catalogue, 1876-84 ; 1884-90 ; 1890-95. 
American library association. Catalogue 1893 and 
supplement 1896. 
— American catalogue, 1895, 1896. 
— P. W, Syllabus of lectures upon the prob- 


em of the rin cities. 1895 (?). 
1887, (Sup. to v. 1 of Pol, sci. quar.) 


Baltimore charity organization society. Bibliogra- 
phy of — (see their Directory, 1892, p. 
127-33 

Black, 4 Ww, References on the history of labor. 
1893. (Oberlin college library. Bulletin no. 2. 
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Bliss, W. D. P. Some good books. (see his Hand 
book of socialism. 1895, p. 264-86.) 

Bosanquet, Mrs. Bernard. Reading. (see he 
Rich and poor. 1896. p. 215-16.) 

Boston public library. Bulletin. Jan. 1894. 
~ Bibliographies of special subjects, (see its 
Handbook. 1890, p. 28-262.) 
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